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THE CHUNCH HIND THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Communique of the meeting of the Holy Orthodox Church of Russia 
and Delegates of the World Council of Churches 


Utrecht, August 7-9, 1958 


1) We are grateful to God that after a long period of preparation 
a meeting of delegates from the Holy Orthodox Church of Russia and 
of delegates of the World Council of Churches has taken place. The 
meeting was attended by the following persons: 


From the Patriarchate wf Moscow: 


Metropolitan Nikolai of Krutitsky and Kolomna 
Archbishop Michael of Smolensk 
Mr. Alexis Bouevsky 


From the World Council of Churches: 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
Metropolitan James of Melita 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 


This first meeting was in the nature of the case a meeting for 


the purpose of be:oming better acquainted with each other. This pur- 
pose has been served, as we exchanged information, explained our re- 
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spective positions, and arrived at fuller understanding of each other. 


2) The basis which enabled us to meet was our brotherhood in 
Christ and so we have spoken frankly with each other about the real 
nature and aims of the church bodies we represent. 


3) We found that we shared the Christian concern for the unity 
of Christians and the manifestation of their unity in the life of the 
churches. The delegates of the Holy Orthodox Church of Russia explain- 
ed how their Church prays and works for the reunion of all Christians. 
The delegates of the World Council of Churches described how the 
World Council of Churches seeks to promote church unity both by the 
theological work of the Faith and Order Commission and in many other 
ways involving Christians at all levels of church life. 


4) We share a deep concern for world peace with justice and free- 
dom. The two delegations expressed the determination to work toward 
this objective. They feel the solemn responsibility of the Churches in 
every country to call upon their governments and their people to do 
everything in their power to prevent war. During recent years the 
World Council of Churches and the Moscow Patriarchate have exchanged 
their convictions about the great international problems of our time 
such as disarmament, atomic warfare and nuclear weapon testing. At 
this meeting we have continued this conversation about our respective 
positions. Further contacts will be needed in order to achieve agree- 
ment about the different ways toward peace which each is following. 


5) The fundamental importance of the liberty with which Christ 
has made men free commanded our attention, and each delegation ex- 
pressed its views on the manner in which religious liberty should find 
expression in society. We gave consideration to a number of specific 
problems which the churches encounter as they seek to manifest their 
faith in life and work. Our discussion contributed to a better under- 
standing of these problems. 


6) With regard to the future the delegates of the Holy Orthodox 
Church of Russia declared that they would give a report to the Patriarch 
and the Holy Synod of their Church and that they would do so in a 
spirit of full sympathy with the fundamental principles of the ecumen- 
ical movement. They will give a similar report on the meeting to those 
Orthodox sister-churches which participated in the Moscow Conference 
of 1948. 


The World Council delegates declared that they would report to 
the Central Committee of the WCC and that they would propose that, if 
this would be agreeable to the Holy Orthodox Church of Russia, obser- 
vers should be invited to attend meetings of the Central Committee. 


The delegates express gratitude to the Lord for the privilege of 
meeting together in the spirit of Christian love. 
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IN THE EXARCHATE 


Arnold, Pa. 


The Most Reverend DIONYSIUS, Archbishop of New York, Substitute 
Exarch, pontificated at Holy Liturgy and blessed new ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments at St. John the Baptist Church in Arnold, Pennsylvania, on 
Sunday 14 September. Assisting His Eminence were the Pastor, the Rever- 
end Father Andrew Woronovich, the Very Reverend Father Feodor Koval- 
chuk (Nativity of Christ, Youngstown, Ohio), the Reverend Father Stephen 
Kanyan (All Saints, Wolf Run, Ohio), and the Reverend Father John 
Matechen of East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Pastor of St. John’s, Father Andrew, worked diligently to 
bring about a spiritually most successful jubilee and give his spiritual 
flock the opportunity to participate in a Pontifical Liturgy. On the eve, 
an expensive Chalice set had been blessed and before the start of Divine 
Liturgy on Sunday, the new Altar (actually an ornately carved cover for 
the original Altar), Altar of Prothesis, several analogions to match, 


Baptismal Font and the Tomb of Our Saviour for the Epitaphion, also 
were blessed. 


His Eminence, the Archbishop bestowed upon the Myrrh-Bearing 
Sisterhood of the parish a “certificate of merit” for their labours on be- 
half of Holy Mother Church. It was through their efforts that the beauti- 
fying of the temple came about at considerable cost. Because the late 
pastor, Father John Lopushinsky, organized the sisterhood, the Altar and 
the Prothesis were dedicated to his memory. The Church School, the 
Arnold “R” Club and individuals helped to complete the appointments. 
Following the Pontifical Divine Liturgy and a short Moleben, a Dedica- 
tion Banquet was held. Commended are the numerous guests who came 
to share in these joys, a busload of parishioners from Youngstown, Ford 
City, Pa., Baltimore, Maryland, and others. A congratulatory letter from 
a former pastor, the Very Reverend Father Sawa Kovalchuk (Benld, 
Illinois) was read. This achievement deserves praise for further efforts 
on behalf of the Church. ,,, 


' : ve whe 


Reading, Pa. 


The Most Reverend DIONYSIUS, Archbishop of New York, Substi- 
tute Exarch, pontificated at solemn Holy Liturgy at St. Nicholas Church, 
on Sunday 5 October. An annual episcopal visitation is the ideal of 
canonical relations between parish and the bishop. The special occasion 
also marked a jubilee. The Pastor of the parish, the Right Reverend 
Father Elias M. Barna, observed forty-two years of service in Christ’s 
Holy vineyard as a priest. Following the Holy Liturgy and a Moleben, a 
procession formed to enter and bless the newly acquired and remodeled 
rectory, which is situated in the same block as is the church. After the 
Pontifical Liturgy a sumptuous banquet was served in honor of the jubilee. 
Both the Pastor’s jubilee and that of the parish are to be commended 
and wished “Many Years.” 
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COPY OF THE WONDER-WORKING ICON OF OUR LADY OF POCHAEV 
(This Hoty tcon is at Nativity of Christ Church, Youngstown, Ohio) 
Feast days of the Holy Pochaev icon, Aug. 5 and Sept. 21 (N.S.) 





TROPARION TO THE BLESSED MOTHER ICON OF POCHAEV 


O Sovereign Lady, those who pray before thy holy icon, 

are vouchsafed healing, receive knowledge of the true Faith, 
and repulse attacks of the Hagarites. 

Wherefore, do thou entreat remission of sins of us 

who fall down before thee; 

Illumine our hearts with thoughts of piety, and lift up prayer 
unto thy Son for the salvation of our souls. 


—:0:— 


Ilpea cBatow TBoew HKOHOW, Baaazpiynue, 

MOJAUIMHCA HCWeTeHHH cnomOGAAnWwTCA, 

BePbl HCTHHHBIA MO3SHAHHE MpHeMANOT, 

H arapAHCKas HawWweCcTBHA OTPaxkalor. 

Temxe HW HaM, K Te6e npHnazawuloM, 

rpexoB OcTaBAeHHe HCcNpocn, 

NOMbICAaMH OAaroyecTHA cepa Hallia NpocBeTH, 

uw K CbIny TBO@MY MOJIHTBY BOSHECH O CNaCeHHH AYU HalHX. 
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NOHZH HW MNOCMOTPH... (Hoann 1, 46) 


B cs. Epanreanu ot Moana B KOHUe NepBoH rAaBbl ONHCHI- 
BaeTCA MPH3bIB NMe€pBbIX YYCHHKOB H MOCTegqOBaTerteH Tocnoga Mucy- 
ca Xpucta nogpo6unee, 4em y Apyrux eBaHreancTos. IIpH uTeHHH 
Hac OcOGeHHO HHTepecyeT AH4HOCTB HadbaHavaa, He moBepH3uero 
anoctozy ®uanNny, yBepABLeMy ero, 4TO OH BCTpeTHcA c Mucycom 
u3 Hasapeta, 0 KOTOpoM nucat Monucel B 3aKOHeE H TOBOPHAH npo- 
pokw (Hoanx 1,46). B gaabHetuiem HemocpeaxcTBeHHOM pa3roBo- 
pe Hadanauaa c BoxectBeHHbiIM CmracuTezem BbICTyMaeT Ha NepBoe 
Me€CTO H3BeECTHAA OTKPOBEHHOCTb MIPH3BaHHOrO Y4eHHKa, a, PlaBHbIM 
o6pa3om, zH4uHOCTb Bceseazyroulero Tocnoga Hwawero Mucyca Xpu- 
cTa. 


Tenepb, nocae CTOAbKHX CTOJeTHH, Mbl XOTHM NPH3aayMaTb- 
CAH Hal (PakTOM, Kakoe 6oObuIOe 3HaYeHHe HMeNO MpPHCycTBHe cpe- 
au Hac Camoro bora, boroyventopexa Mucyca Xpucta. B npupose 
Hac palyeT ee KpacoTa, BeCHOH 4acTO eHCTBHTCAbHO NAeCHHTeAb- 
Hav, HaC PallveT ACHAA 3Be302HaH HOUb, MBI BOCXHLULaeCMCA CHAHHEM, 
OCJeCNHTCAbHbIM OeCKOM COJHUa, 2 BO BPeMA FpO3bI, OCOGeHHO KO- 
ra Mbl CbILIHM PpaCKaTbI TpOMa, MbI BllawaeM B CTPax — H BCe 3TO 
WA Hac, BEPYIOWIHX, TOJbKO AHK H MpesBaAeHHe mpuHpogabn. HUH tyt 
NpHXOAMT HaM Ha MBICJIpb, KAKOH 2OKeH G6bITb OGAHK Camoro TBOp- 
ua, Bcemoryusero Tocnogza? Korga B eBaHreanun cB. Matdeem yio- 
cTOBepHeTcA MeHcTBHTeAbHOCTB Bockpecenun Tocnoga Mucyca Xpu- 
cTa, FOBOPpHTcH: “caetalocb BeHKOe 3eMJeTpaACceHHe; HOO Tocno- 
WeHb, couleqWIHMH Cc HeGec, NPHCTYNHB OTBaHA KaMeHb OT ABepH rpo- 
6a WH cHuwea Ha HeM. Buy ero ObId KaK MOJHHA, H Oe%KMa ero Gena 
Kak cHer” (Mart. 28, 2—3). Ecan cayra Boamutt — Anrea — 6pnia 
CTOJb MpeKpacHbIh HW CHAIOULMA, TO KakoB xe Opin Cam Llapb Lla- 
pei? (Orxp. 19, 16). Kak BepytoutHe, MbI 2ODKHbI TOKE MOMHHTS, 
uTo Tocnoab yenOBeYeCKHX MaCC ABAAeTCA TakKxKe TBOPLLOM TeX AY- 
XOBHbIX CYLIECTB, KOTOPble aHbl OTACAbHbIM JAHWaAM, KaK aHreJbl 
XpaHHTe.IH. 


Epanreanve oT cB. MoaHHa mosectTByeT Zaibule O TOM, KaK 
BoxwkecTBeHHbiid CnacHTeib Hadad CBOW JeATebHOCTb B A3bINeCKOH 
Taauaee. 3aecb OH BrepBble OTKPbIBaeT CBOH ycTa, 4TOOBI npono- 
BeAbIBATb AKWAAHM O bore, AWAAM, NpesHpaeMbIM BbICUIeH KaCcTOH. 
3a Uncycom XpHcTOM caleAyeT NepBbIM PeUIHTeAbHO WH HeEMOKOMeOH- 
MO yOexeHHBIN anoctoa Anapei co cBoHM 6patom CuMOHOM-Ilet- 
pom. 3atem Iiucyc Xpucroc npxH3pipaeT Puannna, KOTOpHIH Toxe 
6e3 KoNeGaHHA NoczezoBat 3a Hum. ®uaunn npxHBoszHT c co6oWw 
comHeBalouleroca HadbaHawaa, KOTOpOoro He y6exawT clOBa cBA- 
ueHHoro [IncaHHa O mpnHwectBHH Meccuu uw KOTOpBIN, He NOHHMASA 
pamoctu cBoero Apyra Puanina, ropoput: “M3 Hasapeta moxeT AH 
Obits uTO BOGpoe?” (Hoann 1, 47). Uro xe mMoxeT ®uaunn 6oab- 
wie MpHBeCTH B JOKa3aTeAbCTBO MpaBAHBOCTH CBOHX COB MpOTHB 
CTOAb ynopHoro coMHeHHA? HadbaHaHaa wago yOeauTb (bakTomM, u 
nostomy Mxuanunn emy rosopuT: “Ilofazn wu nocmotpu” (Hoann 1, 
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46). HacbaHanvaa MOXHO Obl yYNPeKHYTb 3a TO, 4TO OH He NOBepHa 
H YCOMHHJICA B HCTHHE TeX COB, Jaxe 3akone6aica B CBOeH Bepe B 
owHaAaemoro Cnacutean. A sce *e H3 AaatbHehwero eBaHreAbCcKOrO 
NOBeCCTBOBaHHA MbIl Y3HaAeM, 4HTO Y 3TOTO, ChepBa COMHeBAaIOLeroc;”, 
yuenHka Tocnoana 6bl1o uCcKpeHHee cepaue, 6e3 AHWeEMePHA H 3al- 
HHX MbIceH; Beab OOeTOBaHHOrO CnacuTelA *aJH AOAroO, a TYT 
Bupyr, 6e3 oco6oro npezynpexeHHA H H3BeELLeEHHA, TOBOPAT, 4TO 
Ou ye Mexay HHMH. Jlaxke cam ®uaHNN He MOF 3aCBHAeTeAbCTBO- 
BaTb H OODACHHTb BC, YTO CTOJb HCOKHAAHHO HANOJHATO ero cepl- 
ue, NpHHABWwee cpa3y IIpH3sBaBwero ero. Bot npHyunHa TOH paxocTH 
H MIpe€aHHOCTH, BOT MOYeMY OH TaK OXOTHO H PaOCTHO H3BeLIal 06 
3TOM COOBITHH ApyrHx. Beab MbI CaMH B Hale XKH3HH HCNbITLIBAeM 
Takoe »#e 4YBCTBO, KOrAa Mb, Nocwe AOATOrTO OKHAAKHHA AOpororo 
HaM CYUICCTBa, BAPyr BHeE3aNHO BCTpeyaemMcaA C HHM, TaK 4TO Ha Nep- 
BbIX NOpaxX HaM AaxKe HE XOYNCTCH BCPHTb, YTO HAM Ya/JlOCb CHOBa 
VBHACTbCH C HHM. 


3Has “yscTBa Hadbananaa, NOHHMaA ero COMHEHHA H HCKpeHee 
cepaue, Tocnoab ropopuT o HeM: “Bot nozaHHHO HM3paHAbTAHHH, B 
KOTOPOM HeT JlyKaBcTB” (HMoanH 1, 47). HM Kkorga WMucye Xpuctoc 
OTBeETH Ha ero BONpoc — oOTKya OH ero 3HaeT? — 4TO OH BHAed 
ero NOM CMOKOBHLEW Npexze, 4eM NO3sBar ero Muaunnn, Torga Ha- 
(panana, cpasy yOeAHBUIHCh, 4YTO CTOHT nepea YerTOBeKOM HeEOOLIKHO- 
BCHHbIM, OOJbUIHM, 4M MPOPOKH, C BOOAYUIEBACHHeEM BOCKAMKHYA: 
“Passu Thi Coin Bown, Toi Llapp H3panaes” (Hoan 1, 49). 
97To B OGuLeM HeSHANHTeAbHOe COOHITHE CHAbHO NoOeHcTBOBaAO Ha 
Hadanauaa, no Mucye Xpuctoc emy ToTYac CKa3aq, YTO eCAH OH 
GyAeT BEPHTb, TO YBHAHT eule GOAbWe, 4eM BHAeA AO cHx Nop: “Hc- 
THHHO, HCTHHHO TOBOPlO BaM: OTHBIHe OyzeTe BHAeTh HEOO OTBeEP- 
cTbim HW AxnrezoB BoxkHHX BOCXOAAUIMX H HHCXOAAWIHX K CpbiIHy Ue- 
aopeyeckomy” (Hoann |, 51). 


Ckoabko 6blIN0 coMHeBaBUHxcA HadbaHaHi0B, HMeBLUHX BO3- 
MOXKHOCTb AHYHO YOCAHTbCA BO BCEM, 4TO TOBOPHA H Aeraa Cnacu- 
Teab. Ho Focnoab TepneaHBO NepeHOocHa Bce H Kad, NOKa Mbi rpeu- 
Hbi€é, packanBulnech HW NpemaHnbie, he O6patumca K Hemy. Takxe u 
oGeulanHe, 4TO BepyloulMe B Hero ysuant ne6o oTBepcTLiM Hu AnHre- 
aos Boxwkuunx, nocrosHHo cO6biBaetcn. CBaulenHoe I[]ncaHne cBHze- 
TeAbCTBYe€T O TOM, KaK aHred] H3BECTHA CBALIICHHHKa 3axapHh O pOx- 
eHHH ero cbiHa, Moanna Kpectuteaa. Takxke H BeAHKOe€ TaHHCTBO 
BonsouenHA China Bowne OblI0 OnoBeuleHO [Ipeunctoh JleBe an- 
reiom. Bo sBpems” poxszectBa China BoxknA CONPOBOXAAIH 3TO CO- 
OpiTHe meHHeM aHrejbl. [lepea G6erctBom Bp Erunet asuaca HMocudy 
areal Cc nmpeaynpexaenHeM, a nocae cmeptH uwapsA Mpoga takxe aH- 
rel mpeazynpezna ero, YTOObI BOSBPaTHICA ONATb Ha powzHHy. I[Ipu 
KpeuenHu Tocnoaa HUucyca Xpucta Bo Hopazane oTsep3ao0ca He6o, 
a npw Ero sockpeceHHH H3 MePTBbIX TOXe CTOAAH aHreabl y Ero 
rpo6a. 

Caospa “Ilofian uw nocmoTpH” AeHCTBHTeAbHbI H Tenepb AIA 
KaxkLOro XpHcTHaHHHa. Hadbanawa Wu Apyrve o*RHNaInN CnacuTean, a 
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Korga On ye Obl. M@XKAY HHMH, OHH He y3HaIH Ero. Mb Tenepb 
HMe€eM BO3MOXKHOCTh B MHpe H MOKOe NpeObiBpaTb Cc HaluHM CracH- 
TeeM, HO MbI 4aCTO MCJJIHM, He MOAb3SyACb H NMpeHeOperan 3TOH BO3- 
MOXHOCTbIO Tenepb, MOKA XHBEM H TPYAHMCA. TOUHO TaK MHJIH- 
OHbI JHO2eH *KaAKAYT MhPa H MOKOA, 3a6bIBaA, YTO MHP MpeGbiBaeT 
cpeMH Hac, TObKO HYXKHO erO OTCTAHBaTb, HAO 3alllHllaTb ero H 
CIOBOM H ZetamMH. Heo6OxOAHMO TOJAbKO NOAYMaTb O TOM, Y4TO 3Ha- 
4UHT BOHMHA CO BC@MH yKaCaMH, HeCYaCTbeM H YHHYTOXKCHHAMH, KO- 
TOpbie OHA TIPHHOCHT C co6on. Mup HYKHO OTCTAHBaTb, 4YTO 3Ha- 
4YHT TPYAHTbCH H HCNOJHATb CBOH o6s3aHHOCTH nip pa6ote BCAKOTO 
Ba H MOBCHOAY, BCeraa LOGPOCOBeECTHO HCNOAHATS TO, 4TO TPe6yloT 
OT Hac Halla cayxKOa MH Halle NpH3BaHHe. TOAbKO TakKHM O6pa30M 
Mbl, KaK HCTHHHbI€ XPHCTHaHe, MO3SHACM PaOCTHYHW AeCHCTBHTeb- 
HOCTb, 4TO MHP MCKAY HAMM CYLICCTBYeT, H MbIl CMOXKEM OTCTOATb H 
OTCTOHM eFO CBOHM BOOAYUICBACHHbIM, CO3HZaTeC.IbHbIM TPyYOM. — 
He mpeMHHeM, OJHaKO, Kak BepyloulHe, 3a pa6oToH ropx4o momo- 
anuTbcA, 4YTOGLI BcemoryutHh Tocnoab 3aulHTHA Hac B MHpe H MOKOe 
OT 3/1bIX 1102eH, CTPEMALLLHXCA 3ax%KeC4Ub HOBYHO MHPOBy!O BOHy. By- 
eM mpocutb 06 3Tom Tocnogza c ynoBaHHeM H HawexaOH, 4TO OH 
VCABILIMT Hac H O6OAaroOcAOBHT Halll TPyd. 


npot. Anapei Muxaiinos 


a7 
NAIOMHHYUECKHE MECTA 


LS yon CVLLECTBO, OAaPpeHHOe HEHCTOULHMBIM cTpemaeHHem. UH 
HMe€HHO Oaarodapa 3TOMY CTPeMJeCHHIO 4eAOBeK, TeeCHO CJa- 
Obi, CTaa TOCNOAHHOM H BJacTHTeeM BceH npHpozB. On nog4H- 
HHA ce6e CaMbIX CHAbHbIX XKHBOTHbIX, VKPOTHA H HCNOAb30Bal He- 
H3MePHMVIO 3HEPrHW NpHpodBl, BeTep, BOAY, Map, 31€KTPH4eCTBO, 
aTOMbI H T. 2. OH MpeBsouied BbICOTY H ObICTPOTY CaMbIX BbIHOCAH- 
BbIX MITHL TEXHHKOH BO3SAYXONAaBaHHA, OH OTKPbIA MHJAHapAb HO- 
BbIX Ge3MePHO yaJeHHbIX OT HaC MHPOB TeweCKONOM, Kak H 6e3- 
MePpHO Mabie MHpbl — MHKpockonom... JipyrHMH CaOBaMH, 4e0- 
BeK CTa 4YeOBeKOM O6aaroxaps cBoeli GeccmepTHOH Ayule, KOTOpyr1O 
OH MpHHAA H3 pyK Co3zaTeiA H KOTOPylO MbI He BHAHM HH y OZ- 
HOrO H3 NpouHx Boxbux TBOpeHHH. Tlotomy 3g0poBoe yeroBeyecKoe 
cTpemaeHHe ObI0, ecTb H GyzeT Bceraa — HaHOoAbuIMM GOararocazoBe- 
HH€M 4eTOBe4eCTBa, HMCHHO OHO ABIAeCTCAH HCTOUHHKOM mporpecca. 
JipyruMu C0BaMH, He 6GyAb y YeAOBeKa erO NOCTOAHHOFO CTpeMseHHA, 
cBeT Obi Obl HbIHe Ha CaMOH HH3KOH cTyNeHH 4YeTOBe4eCKOH WHBH- 
JH3aUHH H KYAbTYpbI. 

Ho cmpocum ce6s, HBbIHeLWUHAA Halla HeOOLIKHOBeCHHaA TeXx- 
HHYeCKand MOAPOTOBJCHHOCTb, HAH HeObIBAIOe pa3sBHTHe KY IbTYPbI, 
— yOBAeTBOPAeT AH 9TO HAC, AeAaeT AH 3TO HAC B AOCTAaTOUHON 
Mepe cC4acTHBbIMH? — Het, OTBETHM MbI B rayOHHe cBOeH AYLI. 
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JipyruMu C.lOBaMH, H TeXHHKa H KYJbTypa, BCe 3TO ABIAeTCA AAA 
yenoBeKa O7arOCcAOBeHHeM, HO He CXHHbIM X.1e60M OyaeT XKHB 4eJ0- 
BeK, a MOTOMY NOJHYH YLOBACTBOPeHHOCTh, MOHOe ycnoKOeHHe 4e- 
JOBeCK HaXOJHT TObKO B ray6HHe cBOeH YeOBe4YHOCTH — B YCIOKO- 
€HHH AYXOBHOM. OTy MbICJIb Tak MpeKpacHO BbICKa3al 62. ABryCTHH: 
“Tocnoav, He yYCNOKOHTCA MOA Ayla HHPAe, CAHHCTBEHHO TOJIbKO B 
Te6e.” Tlostomy, wWeaHTeAbHbIM 6ajlb3aMOM JIA CMATeCHHOTO 4e0- 
Beyeckoro yXa, AAA AYWIH YeOBeueCKOH ABAAeTCA yTeWeHHe Ay- 
XOBHOe, HaAOO%KHAA XPHCTHAHCKaA %KH3Hb. ITY HCTHHY NO3HaIH yxe 
Halli ApeBHHe MpeAKH, ClaBAHe, KOTOPble BCIO XKH3Hb CBOHW YCTaHO- 
BHA B COracHH C Hew. 


Tak, Ha TeppHTOpHH HaweH ponzurb! (Yexoc10BaKHH), KaK H 
maieKO 3a ee mpewetaMH Ha BOCTOKe, Ha Pycu, C NMepBbIX BpeMeH 
NIpHHATHA XPHCTHAHCTBAa ObIIO OAHO CTpeMaeHHe — CeaTb 4eOBe- 
Ka BO3MOXKHO C4aCTJHBbIM, 2aTb CMY TO AVYXOBHOe CNOKOHCTBHE TO 
AYXOBHOe YTeLIeCHHe, KOTOPOe XPHCTHAHCTBO H NMOYHTAeT 3a HAaHBbIC- 
wiee cuacTbe Ha 3emMue. JloKa3aTebCTBOM 3TOFO HCTOPHYeCKOrO (ak- 
Ta ABIAIOTCA Te MeCTa MaJIOMHHYeCTBa, Te MHOFOYHCJeHHbIe MOHA- 
CTbIPH, KOTOPbl€ MbI 3Ha€M H Y HaC Ha CaBAHCKOM BocrToke. 


O wawiMx Mectax 6oromoabs, Kak Boiuierpaa, Hutpa, Jlepoua, 
BykoBa ropka, Kpacupii Bpogz, YepHeuba ropa 61H3 MykayeBa H 
p., Mbl TOBOPHJIH HEOJHOKpaTHO, H OHH HaM H3BeCTHbI H3 Hallet 
naJOMHH4eckOH TpagHunH. Celuac A XOU4Y CKa3aTb O ApeBHehwen 
cBaTbiHe Pych — o Kueso-Ileyepcxon aaBpe. 


Mobi Ha Oepery wipokoro JiHenpa, Ha KOTOPbIM 2KHBOMHCHO 
BO3BbILaloTCA KuesckHe ropbl. 3yecb Oblaa KOAbIGeNb CaBAHCKON 
WUHBHIK3alHH HW PpyccKOrO XpHCTHaHCTBa. MHOrouHceHHble XpaMbl H 
MOHACTHIPH ABIAIOTCH ABHbIMH CBHCTeAMH HCTHHHOH XPHCTHAaH- 
CKOH %KH3HH HalJHX CJaBHbIX, MHPOJHOOHBbIX CaBAHCKHX MpeAKOB. 
Cpeau CaMbIX 3aMe4aTeJIbHbIX KYAbTYPHO-PeJHrHO3SHBIX WeHTpOB Py- 
CH ClleayeT BCNOMHHTb mpexmze Bcero Kueso-Ilevepcxywo sappy. “Tle- 
yepcKOH” OHa Ha3bIBaeTCH MOTOMY, YTO HadalloO ee CBA3AHO C ABYMA 
neujepamMu (“nmeyepaMH”), BBIPbITKIMH B ropax. I[lepBan BbIpbita 
Bray6b ropbl Ha 91 caxkeHb H Ha3biBaeTcA “OHxKHAA” HAH AHTOHH- 
eBa; BTOpan HMeeT BrayOb roppi 201 caxkeHb HW Ha3biBaeTCA “aJb- 
HAA” HAH MeonocbeBa. CoraacHO HCTOPHYeCKHM JaHHbIM, Me€CTa 3TH 
B Ha4yase XI Beka elle He ObIIH 3aCceeHbl, HX NOKPbIBad rycTOH sec. 
B nepvHod KHa#xKeHHA CBATONOJKa AponorKoBuya MmpecBuTep xpama 
cps. [letpa u IlaBaa B Bepectope HaapHon yannicn cia, BbIKO- 
naa ce6e B rope neulepy, 2Ba MeTpa B.y6b ropbl, H XH B HEH. STO 
HM 6bI0 HadaJOM HbIHeLIHeH ZatbHeli neulepbl. Korza xe npenozo6- 
HbId AHTOHHH Obi NOCBALIeEH B MOHAXH Ha AqboHCKOH rope H BO3- 
BpaTHica B KuesB, OH MOcerHJICA B Nellepe, OcTaBuieHca nocae Maa- 
puHoua. LilMpoko pacnpoctpaHHiica calyx O CBATOH 2%*H3HH AHTOHHA, 
H JBeHawlaTb MyxXeH, B3bICKYIOLIHX O MOHALIeCKOM NO”BHre, mOCce- 
JHIHCb BOAH3H Newwepbl AHTOHHA, a CpeaH HHX Obl Hu cB. Bapaaam. 
STH Ha6OKHbIe ADH, Kean HacweqoBaTb cB. AHTOHHA B OTLIeJb- 
HHYeCTBeE, BOSE eFO MeLIEPbl BbIPbIIH AIA ceOA KeJbH, CO Bpeme- 
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He€M HX PaClUMpAAH H CO32aIH B NellepHOM Mpoctope axe xpam. 
Cs. AHTOHHH NMpoxKHA Ha 3TOM MecTe 35 AeT, MOcae Yero, B 1052 ro- 
AY yaltnica Ha Apyryw ropy, rae BLIKONad faa ce6n neulepy, KO- 
TOpylo Tenepb Ha3biBaloT “OaMKHeH”, H KH B HeH oO cmeptuH. B 
OCTaBJIeCHHbIX HM “JaJIbHHX” NMeulepaX OH Ha3Ha4H HryMeHOM Tipen. 
Bapaaama. 


Kua3b M3scaas 1, y3HaB O CBATOH 2*XH3HH Mpen. AHTOHHA, me- 
pewal B ero pacnopsxeHHe BCH roOpy, a KOrAa BO3POCI0 4YHCAO MO- 
HaxoB, B 1058 roxy Obl nmocTpoeH MasbIh epeBAHHBIN, a “eTBIpPe 
rofwa cnycta 6Gonee OOWHPHbIA XxpaM, nocBALIeHHBIN Ycnenuw bo- 
ropoznubl. Boxpyr xpamMa, yxe Ha NMOBePXHOCTH 3eMJH ObINH NO- 
CTpOeHbI CO BPe€Me€HEM HOBbIe KeJIbH H OFpadbl, 4YTO, COOCTBEHHO, H 
ObII0 Ha4aOM CTPOHTeAbCTBa AaBpHI. Tlocae cmeptu Bapaaama ury- 
MeHOM CTaI cB. PeowOCHH, KOTOPHIH MO ycTaBY KOHCTAHTHHOMOJbCKO- 
ro CtyaHickoro MOHACTbIPA CO3Za1 AA MOHAXOB OOWLEXKUTHE. ITOT 
ycTaB B PYCCKHX MOHACTBIPA COXPaHHJICA H JOHbIHE. 


B cHJy 3Ha4HTebHOrO pocta 4HCa MOHAaXxOB, B 1073 r. 06- 
UL@KHTHbIC H CTPaHHOMPHHMHbIe MOMeCLICHHA ObIH paclIHpeHbl, H, 
BMeCTO JlepeBAHHOrTO XpaMa, mMmpenozoOnbie AHTOHHH Hu PeozOcHi 
MOCTPOH1IH KaMeHHbId XpaM, KOTOPBIH MocTeneHHO Obila nmepecTpoeH 
B coOop Ycnenusa Boroposznusl. Tay6oko peaHrHo3HbI Hapod Ha 
PycH nmposBaaa sce 6o1buiee BHHMAHHe MOHALUeCTBYIOLIHM B Kues- 
CKHX Mellepax, CTPaHHOMPHHMHble MOMeLILCHHA yoKe HE BMELLaIH Ma- 
JIOMHHKOB, a NOTOMY Be. KHA3b CBATOCAaB II Ha pacuiMpeHHe MOHA- 
CTbIPA H YKPalieHHe XpaMa apoBaa 100 rpHBeH, TO ecTb 50 dyn- 
TOB 3010Ta. Kpome toro Cumeou Bapar, 6oxpHH KHA3a Bcesosrona, 
nepezaa cB. AHTOHHW Ha VKpauleHHe alTapA 3000TyO uenb B 50 
rpHBeH. OKOHYaHHA NOCTPOHKH COGOpHOrO xpaMa, OAHAKO, HH Mpen. 
AHTOHHA, HH Mpon. PeosocHH He OK MAMHCch. 


B 1096 roay Koambi6etb pyccKoro XpHCTHaHCTBa mepexHla 
KpecTHoe ucnbiTaHHe. Ha Kues Hanato BOHCKO NOJOBeWKOTO XaHa 
Bouaka, Mp 4eM MOHACTHIPb Obl OrpaGweH, a XpamM pa3pyuleH. Oz- 
HaKO, CHJIeH pycCKHH AyX H KperkKa Bepa- ero. Ha pa3BaqHHax Ha- 
yYalacb HOBaH CTPOHKa, H CHOBa Bepyloulwe H MOHAXH BO3JBHIAH 
xXpaM H MOHACTbIpb. OgHako, TpareaHa Kueso-Ileuepckoro MoOHa- 
CTbIPA 3THM He KOHYHJacb. [locaeqoBato TaTapcKoe HalliecTBHe; Or- 
HeM H Me4YeM JaBpa HEOAHOKPaTHO ObiJla YHHYTOMKAeMAa WH Paspylla- 
ema BnaoTb 20 XVIII Beka. B kKpaTKOH cTaTbe HEBO3MOXKHO ONHCAaTb 
Te %KePTBbI, KOTOPble BeEPyIOWHe PYCCKHe JHOAH MPHHOCHAH 3a XpH- 
CTHAHCKY!O Bepy, KOTOPylO OHH 3alll[HUlaIH H XpaHHH He Karen 
co6cTBeHHOH %KH3HH. [I]paBoctaBHbId 4enOBeK ObI BePHbIM mocae- 
oBaTesem pacnaToro XpHcTa, BOK ero He CIOMHJH HH TaTapcKHe 
ca6aH, HH MOKapbl, HH TOMO, HH paOcTBO... 


Cerogua Kueso-Ilevyepckad appa CHOBa J@KHT B pa3sBaJH- 
HaX, Hal KOTOPbIMH BO3BbILIaeTCA TOJbKO CAHHCTBCHHO yileweBUad 
KOJOKOJbHA B 96 MeTPOB BbICOTOHW. Bce TO, 4YTO NMpaBOCcAaBHbie Be- 
PyOlHe B TCEYCHHH BeKOB CTPOHH H BOSOGHOBAAJH, BCe 3TO B Te- 
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4YeHHH HeECKOJIbKHX MHHYT HeCKOIbKO (palliHCTCKHX MHH VHHYTOXKHIH 
H cpaBHAIH c 3emMJeH. Ot caaBHoh Kueso-Ileyepcxkoi aapppi octa- 
JIMCb TOJbKO Ppa3BaHHbl, OOBHHAIOULHeE “pbillape” HbIHeLUHerO BeKa, 
KOTOpbie BOHHY CU4HTaIOT CpeXCTBOM H WerbwO. He pa3pyuieHHbIMH 
OCTaIHCb TOJbKO Meulepbl. Ha HeCKOIbKO COT ME€TPOB BBIPbITHIe B 
cKalax, OHH XpaHAT rpo6nr 252 cBaTbIx. HexkoTopbie Teta 9THX He- 
Oaib3aMHPOBaHHbIX NOUMBUIHX H HbIHe, MO NMpowectBHH 700 u 900 
eT OCTAWTCA MOUTH HETPOHYTHIMH. 32ecb NOKOWTCA pen. AHTOHHH 
H ®eogzocnii, mpen. zeTonucey Hectop uw MHOorHe Apyrue, YbH HMeHA 
BCNOMHHAaWTCA TIPH HaliHX OorocayxXeHHAX, Hap. NpH COBepueHHH 
CB. JJMTHH. 


Croaa, B Kueso-Ileyepckyio aAaBpy exKeroaHO CTeKalOTCA MHO- 
rhe ThICHYH BePYIOULHX, YTOObI MPH CB. MOULAX HavYepNaTb AVXOBHbIX 
CHJ JIA LadbHeHWweH 2#KH3HH. 


rospopa o Kueso-Ileyepcko aaBpe, Mbl, KOHe4YHO, arzeKO He 
ucuepnadH MecTa aJOMHHYeCTBa pyccKoro IIpaBocaaBuA. 32eCb MbI 
HaHeM elle MHOrHe H MHOrHe MasOMHHYeCKHE MeCTAa, KOTOPbIe B Te- 
4YeHHH BeKOB YkKpelJAaH H yTellaiH AyUIy Bepyrollero 4erOBeKa. 
Tak, B OAHOH TOAEKO KueBcKOH O6acTH HaXOAATCAH CBATbIHH H MO- 
HacTbIpH HuwKOJbcKHH Ha Yropckom 4H IlycTbiHHO-HuKOJaeBCKHH B 
camom Kuese, BoropoznukHi Ha Kaose, J.umutpuHesckuHi, Angzpeecs- 
ckHH, PeoxoposcknH un xe Botu, Teopruesckuh, MNpnueescknii, 
KupHaaoBcKHh, Codulickuh, CumMeouosckuh, TletponaBazoscKuit, Bo- 
rocaoscKHh, Mopaancknii, Cnacckuh ua bBepectose, Bean Cnac, 
Boropoaznukuh, Mexuropckni, Tanneuxkui, Taywerncknh, Ospys- 
cKHH, YoxaHcKHH, [Ipeo6Opaxenckui uw HuKkonaescknh-MezBeukHi. 
Iloptopsem, Bce 93TH MaJOMHH4eCKHe MeCTa BeKaMH CO3aBaJHCb 
TOJbKO B OO6sacTH KueBa. 


Oxo10 MockBbi BaxKHeHUIHM MaOMHHYeCKHM MeCTOM ABJIACT- 
ca ropoa 3aropckK co caaBHOH Tponue-CeprveBoh aAaBpoh, KOTOpy1O 
@xKerOAHO MocellakoT MHOFHe COTHH TbICAY BePYIOLIHX. 


TOAbKO BCKOJb3 OCTAHOBHBLUHCb Ha CBATbIHAX MpaBOCc.laBHO- 
rO XPHCTHAHCTBa, MbI BHM, KaK BeJIHKa J1060Bb MpaBOCcaBHOroO Be- 
pytoulero K Xpucty Pacnsatomy uw K cBOoeH Bepe. Sta 11060Bb Gna 
noO6OyXJeHHeM K TBOPe€HHH) HCTHHHOH CaBAHCKOH KYJIbTYPbI H LWHBH- 
JIM3alHH, PpaBHO KaK H YTCLUeCHHeM B CMYTHbIe BpemMeHa. T]lOTOMY MbI 
BipaBe YTBepxXAaTb, 4YTO Ayla ClaBAHHHA ABAAeTCA XPHCTHAHCKOH 
no cBpoeH mpuposze, OHA MHPOHOHBaA HW NPaBOocAaBHan. Xpampi bo- 
%*KHH, MaOMHH4YeCKHe MeCTa H MOHACTHIPH ABAAHKOTCA HeEPYLWUIHMbIMH 
noKa3aTeIAMH CTaBAHCKOTO AyxXa WH OOpa3sa MBbICAH, KOTOPBIe ObIH, 
ecTb H OyAyT ycTpeMJeHbI KO XpHCTy, NOKa3aTeAAMH TOTO, 4TO MH- 
pommwOuBbIh CaBAHHH OCTaHeTCA BepeH CBOeMY MpaBOCaBHIO Ha 
BeYHbIe BPeMeHa. 


J1-P CTE®AH BAJIOL 
npodeccop Borocaosckoro (bakyabteta 
IipaBocaaBHok Llepxsu B Uexoc.i0BakHu 
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Pstoucs-Pechershe 
Monastery 


Be 1926 I spent the summer in Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery, that won- 
derful monument of Russian piety and art, standing as sentinel on the 
western border of the old Russia. In 1030 Yaroslav the Wise, Great Prince 
of Kiev, founded in the Estonian land the fortress of Yuriev. In 1224 the 
German Knights took it and renamed it Dorpat. This period was sombre 
and unhappy for Russia. Divided among themselves, the Russians were 
unable to resist the Mongols who invaded Russia in 1237 and subjugated 
it by 1240. At the same time the West saw its opportunity to conquer Rus- 
sia and to impose on the Russians Latin Christianity. The latter was at 
this time omnipotent in Europe under the great medieval Popes. In 1204 
the Crusaders sacked Constantinople and established the Latin Empire, 
bringing the Byzantines into the submission to the Pope. Except for a 
small district in Asia Minor, where the Greeks preserved their independ- 
ence, the whole of the Byzantine Empire became Latin. The subjugation of 
Serbia, Bulgaria and Russia was in the air. 


At that very time when the Russians were fighting the invading 
Mongols, the Popes promoted two Crusades against the Russians. On July 
15, 1240, St. Alexander Nevsky, Prince of Novgorod, defeated the Swedish 
Crusaders on the River of Neva, near the modern Leningrad. On April 5, 
1242 the same Prince of Novgorod routed the German Crusaders on the 
icefields on Lake Peipus in the modern Estonia. Although the Latins failed 
to subjugate Pskov and Novgorod, they kept the old Yuriev, renamed 
Dorpat. The latter became the See of a Latin Bishop. Although by the 
treaty of 1443 the Latin Bishop of Dorpat allowed the Russians to keep two 
parishes of their rite in his city, he oppressed and persecuted them so badly 
that they were obliged to close one of their parishes. The Rector of the 
closed parish, Father John, retired to the Russian Principality of Pskov 
and settled in a great forest, on the border of the German Livonia, near 
Stailovo. He began to dwell in a cave, where St. Marc the Ermite used to 
live before him. As soon as his wife, St. Vassa, became a nun, Father John 
was professed a monk and took the name of Jonas. He became the founder 
of Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery. Meanwhile Father Isidore, Rector of the 
second Russian parish in Dorpat was arrested and after he and his seven- 
ty-two companions refused to become Latins, they were all drowned in the 
River of Embach on January 8, 1472. There were no more Orthodox church- 
es in Dorpat till the conquest of Livonia by Peter the Great nearly two 
hundred and fifty years later. 


St. Jonas, founder of Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery, consecrated the 
church of the Monastery in 1473. His successor, Misael, made friends with 
Michael Munekhin, a scholar and high official, well known in Russian 
history and literature. Abbot Philotheus of Pskov, in his letter to Mune- 
khin, enunciated for the first time the grand Third Rome idea. Accord- 
ing to Philotheus, two Romes fell—the first, old Rome, through heresy, 
and the second, Constantinople, through the conquest by the infidels. 
(Many Russians thought the fall of Constantinople a deserved punish- 
ment because the Greeks submitted to the Popes in 1439 at the Council of 
Florence.) Moscow, Philotheus taught, is the Third Rome, capital of Or- 
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thodoxy, and there will be no Fourth Rome. Munekhin did much to endow 
the Monastery, but still the latter was very small. There were but six 
monks. Munekhin began to assist the Monastery in 1519. Ten years later 
St. Cornelius was elected Abbot of the Monastery and ruled for forty-one 
years. He was a well educated man, a good administrator and builder. He 
surrounded the Monastery with mighty walls and turned it into a fortress. 
The Monastery was on the very border of Russia and liable to sieges by 
the foe. 

When Ivan the Terrible began his Livonian war with the Germans 
in 1558 and took one town after another, St. Cornelius was sent by the 
Tsar to restore the Orthodox Faith in Livonia. He reopened several Ortho- 
dox churches, closed by the Germans, in Dorpat, Narva, Neuhaus, etc. He 
received into the Orthodox Church several thousand of the Eastern Esto- 
nians or Seths, who were still pagans or, rather, fell into paganism after 
being baptized centuries ago because the Russians had no access to them, 
while the Germans neglected to evangelize them. Their descendants re- 
main Orthodox ever since. Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery is for them the 
same as Kiev Lavra for Russia. St. Cornelius was a friend of Prince Kurb- 
sky who went over to the Poles. The Tsar, very suspicious, after punish- 
ing Novgorod and Pskov for the alleged treachery, arrived at the Monastery 
on February 20, 1570. The Abbot went to meet him at the gates. The Tsar 
killed the Abbot, beheading him. The soldiers were appointed to garrison 
the Monastery and to help the monks in the case of war. In 1581 the 
great Polish King Stephen Batory besieged the Monastery for two months 
and five days, but failed to take it. In the time of troubles the Swedes, 
Poles and Germans tried to take the Monastery in 1611, 1612 and 1615, but 
could not. In 1701 Peter the Great visited the Monastery and further for- 
tified it. By the Treaty of Nystad in 1721 Russia obtained from the Swedes 
Estonia and Livonia and the Russian frontier was removed far away from 
the Abbey. In 1812 some fears were expressed that the French could ap- 
proach the Monastery, but nothing happened. The Monastery survived the 
First World War and the Russian Civil War. By the Yuriev peace treaty of 
1920 the Abbey passed to Estonia for twenty years. 


I arrived at the Monastery one beautiful sunny day in June. Once 
we passed through the Holy Gates the great court of the Monastery was 
before me. I beheld a beautiful, purely Russian, picture. In front, before 
me, the blue domes, decorated with golden stars, of the ancient Church of 
Assumption stood boldly against the intensely green background of the 
oak wood. The Church was painted cream and decorated with white. One 
wall was entirely painted with frescoes. On the right of the Church I saw 
the sacristy, built as a church, also with a dome. The Sacristy was painted 
pink with white decorations. The celebrated bell-tower of the Monastery 
stood between the Church and the Sacristy. I saw farther another Church 
painted pale green. There were a long white house for monks, a pale lilac 
Bishop’s Palace, the wine-red imposing building of the Refectory and an 
old house in a big garden. In the middle of the court I saw the Holy Well 
over which a chapel was built. All this Russian Symphony of striking 
colours, blue domes, golden crosses and green trees was bathed in a bril- 
liant warm sunshine. This picture reminded one of pictures of old Rus- 
sia by Vasnetsov, Nesterov and Levitan. 

My friend, whom I knew at Dorpat University as an outstanding 
young graduate in chemistry, now Brother Sergius, met me. He was hap- 
py and gay. 
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“How much did you change, Brother Sergius,” I said to him, “you 
were always unwell and melancholy in the University, but now you are 
strong and gay.” 


“If you will live with us,” the novice answered, “you will soon be- 
come like me. In the world there is a vanity of vanities and troubied 
spirit. Worldly joys are illusions. Do you know the Church hymn: What 
Worldly Joy is Free from Sadness? But here, in this holy place, peace, si- 
lence and grace of God reign. Our contemporaries, particularly educated 
men, approach the Church in the wrong way and therefore, fail to under- 
stand it. Monks here are simple people, but they understand our faith 
far better than we University men. Many of us picture Orthodoxy as a 
system of religious philosophy where there is a need for arguments, dialec- 
tic, etc. This is wrong. Orthodoxy is a way of life, manifestation of 
strength and spirit, but not a multitude of well arranged words. Those 
who want to understand the Church must come humbly and penitent, and 
not as teachers and patrons. Our religious philosophers and the so-called 
eminent churchmen love dearly to teach and to criticize everybody, clergy 
and monks and Bishops. This is bad and that is no good. This must be 
done in that way and that in another. Yet the critics themselves are fil- 
led with pride, intolerance and imitation. They live as worldlings or even 
shamefully. They never observe fasts, hardly ever pray at home and are 
always laie at church. These people say: rites are nothing, they are mere 
formalities, good for masses but not for the learned. They put themselves 
above the Church and do not realize that they are outside it. Those who 
want to enter the Church must imitate the publican. A man asked Fr. 
Moses, Abbot of Optino Monastery, how he lives, what Rule he observes. 
And the Abbot answered, ‘I was in various Monasteries and in each a dif- 
ferent Rule was observed, but now I observe the Rule of the publican: God 
have mercy upon me a sinner’.” 


Brother Sergius conducted me to my cell. It was an old room next 
to the ancient Church of Assumption, one of the oldest in the Abbey. 


“Here is your cell,’ the novice told me, showing me the room. In 
this cell Father Theodosius, the Recluse, lived in the beginning of this 
century. The late Emperor Nicholas II visited him twice. This saintly 
man, Father Theodosius, was a healer and clairvoyant. Many years be- 
fore him another saintly monk dwelt here, Father Lajar the Recluse. 
Alexander I visited him. It is said that the Emperor arrived gloomy and 
sad, but left happy and contented. It may be the truth that he did not 
die in Taganrog in 1825, but went away to love as penitent. He was im- 
plicated in the murder of his father, Paul I, and was never happy. Some 
people say that the Siberian Staretz Theodore Kuzmich and Alexander I 
are the same person. Peter the Great and Ivan the Terrible stayed in this 
cell while visiting our Abbey. This is the oldest cell. Many secrets 
were revealed here by sinners to the Staretz, many tears shed. People say 
that occasionally an invisible presence is felt here, mostly at night. Per- 
haps this is Ivan the Terrible. He slept in this cell after he beheaded St. 
Cornelius with his sword... 


I awoke the next morning from bright sunshine. My cell was all pink, 
light and ethereal. The sunrays reflected from the pink walls of the Sa- 
cristy flooded my room with an incredibly beautiful pink light. Bells 
rang. A middle aged monk with red hair standing below the bell tower 
manipulated the bell; boom, boom. Rapidly dressing I went to the bal- 
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cony and stood still from admiration. I saw before me the ancient, leg- 
endary Kitezh of the Volga tales. Kitezh was a city beyond the Volga. 
When the Mongols surrounded it, the city disappeared before them. They 
saw nothing but the lake. This Holy Lake still exists. The Old Believers 
say that in still summer evenings those who are pure in heart may heaff 
the bell of Kitizh ringing and may see in the water churches and monaste- 
ries. There was my Kitezh, vision of Holy Russia. Under the intensely blue 
firmament of heaven in the green sea of woods and gardens a multitude 
of churches rose up. They all were ancient, curious, multi-colored, cream, 
white, pink, lilac, red, pale green, all crowned with small coupolas, blue, 
gold, green, etc. Big drops of dew shone as diamonds on the grass and on 
the flowers. The air was pure and fresh. Birds sung high in the blue sky. 
The entire landscape, it seemed, sung praices to God from sheer joy. It 
seemed unbelievable that such an inspiring, spiritual beauty could exist 
in our prosaic age of religious indifferentism and aggressive godlessness. 
Yet this it was. I went to church to Liturgy. 


In the small cave church Father Vassian, confessor to the Com- 
munity, celebrated Liturgy. He wore an ancient phelonion of orange vel- 
vet embroidered with red roses. The morning air penetrated the church 
and flooded it with the perfume of lilacs from the Abbey gardens. There 
were only a few monks and the Bishop of Pechery, John Bulin, who stood at 
the Abbot’s throne, made in the seventeenth century from gilded oak. A num- 
ber of the Orthodox Estonian peasants composed the congregation. The 
cloud of the incense smoke floated in the church mingling with the per- 
fume of the flowers. 

The old deacon read the endless monastic list of benefactors:—‘Let 
us pray for the rest of the souls of the servants of God, blessed and ever 
memorable builders and benefactors of this Holy Monastery, the most pious 
Sovereigns Tsars Joann Vasilievich, Boris Theodorovich, Michael Theodoro- 
vich, Alexis Mikhailovich, Peter Alexeivich... and the most pious Sovereign 
Ladies, Anastasia Romanovna, Anne Joannovna, Elisabeth Petrovna... and 
the most Holy Patriarchs of Moscow and All Russia, Philaret, Joasaph, 
Nikon... Lord have mercy, the Choir sang. The old Russian, Muscovy, 
came back to life in this Liturgy. 


One hot July afternoon I sat in the cell of Father Theophan, an old 
monk of over 70, and discussed various spiritual problems. “Laymen,” 
Father Theophan said, “think that the Monasteries are full of sinners, 
who weep over their sins and crimes, or of those who, disappointed in life, 
look for a quiet haven. Some even believe that monks are lazy men who 
came to Monasteries for easy living. This is not so. The majority of monks 
come here young, uncorrupted with the life in the world, as St. Serafim 
came. God calls them. To those, who became attached to the world and 
grew accustomed to command others the Monastery is a puzzle. To those 
who are much worried about themselves the Monastery is a closed door. 
The chief virtue of the monk is obedience. Those who are unable to obey, 
as children or soldiers, cannot be monks. Again the monk must suffice 
to himself. He lives in God and not in the world. A monk who looked for 
recreation, traveling, visiting, etc., is not a good monk. Neither is he able 
to persevere in the Abbey.” 


“Are you happy, Father?” I asked the old monk. 


“Very much so. I live like in paradise. Church and cell. That is all. 
When I was younger, I worked in the fields and in workshops, but not 
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much now. I am old. Monks often ask me: ‘Why, Father Theophan, are 
you so gay?’ And I answer, ‘How can one not be gay living under the pro- 
tection of Our Lady in Pechery.’ Life in the Monastery is simple. Only 
two things we must remember. First, we must not judge or condemn any. 
If any monk lives badly, it is for the Abbot to correct him, not for others. 
Secondly, it is better to be silent than to talk much. Do not talk unless 
questioned. Never talk about yourself unless ordered by the Superior. Do 
not tell how you pray, how you fast, what you see... only to the confes- 
sor or the spiritual director you should tell all that.” 


“Is it possible to be saved in the world, Father Theophan?” I asked. 


“Why not? People can be saved in the world too, but chiefly by suf- 
fering. He who suffers gladly for God and endures all the hardships of 
life will be saved. But life in the world is dark and unhappy. There aré 
many worries and temptations. There is not much time for prayer nor 
meditation. But everyone has his vocation. God calls some people to the 
Monastery and others live in the world. Everyone should fulfill his duty, 
either as a monk or priest, or layman. That is all. Humility, charity and 
memory of death will save us wherever we are. We must remember that 
youth and beauty and strength and intelligence rapidly pass away. Old 
age comes and then death, and when we are nearing the end, we perceive 
how empt” and foolish our life was. But not only the old people must think 
of death, but the young too. Death may come to the young suddenly and 
unexpectedly in accident, in war, in deadly illness. We must, therefore, 
live in such a way that we are always ready to appear before God. .In 
what state we will be found according to that state we will be judged. Those 


who were found ready will go to God and those, who were not, will go to 
hell.” 


“You are a wise man, Father Theophan,” I said. 


“But I do not speak from myself, but from the Fathers, remember 
always. He who loves the world cannot escape sadness and sin, and humi- 
liation, but he who despises the world is always gay. We can live in the 
world and yet remain outside it and live in God. We may live in the cloist- 
er and yet remain outside it if we always think of the world, as some 
monks unfortunately do.’ 


One warm July evening I had a long talk with Father Vassian and 
another monk in the garden. 


“Interior life,” the first said, “is first to do good work and then to 
strike for peace in the soul. This is done with great effort. When through 
the strict observance of Divine commandments our passions will be paci- 
fied, we will attain the peace of God, that wonderful serenity of mind, pure 
joy, heaven on the earth. This is the gift of God to the pure in heart. 
We can find the true happiness only in our Holy Orthodox Church and 
its Fathers and Doctors. We must not go to learn from the outsiders. 
Those who drink from the unclean well catch a disease and might die. 
Those who learn spiritual life from the strangers catch the deadly sick- 
ness of heresy or schism and die for God, becoming separated from Him. 
It is not unimportant to hobnob with heretics and learn from them. 
We can only teach them and only those might teach who are appointed 
for that task. All heresies and schisms are the illness of the soul, and 
they come always when, we, despising our Mother Church, begin to look 
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for consolation and spiritual food elsewhere. Those Orthodox who live as 
you do, among Roman Catholics or Protestants, must always be careful 
with them. It is easy to be influenced by them, even without realizing 
that. Read the Fathers of the Church, pray in our Churches, make pil- 
grimages to Orthodox Monasteries and you will remain a faithful son of 
the Church.” Father Vassian became silent. The evening was warm and 
still. Peace of God reigned in the old Monastery. 


I spent more than three months in the Abbey, visited all its church- 
es, its celebrated catacombs, where monks are buried, discussed with 
monks and with the Abbot, Bishop John, various spiritual subjects, as 
well as attended the solemnities of the 450th anniversary of the Monastery. 
My talks and impressions are recorded in my diary and I hope to publish 
later on a book on my stay in Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery. 


I left the Monastery in September. For the last time I went up to 
the Tailovskaya Tower. The great panorama unrolled before me. Below 
the tower a small river quietly ran eastward. Meadows were empty and 
golden, as well as the fields. Gardens were all gold and purple. I looked 
eastward. A strong fresh wind blew from the great Russian Plains. On 
the horizon, on the other side of the frontier, I saw green, coniferous for- 
ests of the Pskov province. Behind, those forests far away was my mother- 
land... Father Tsaya and Brother Sergius accompanied me to the station. 
We passed through the Holy Gates. I looked back. The great Monastery, 
vision of Holy Russia, stood serene and beautiful in the mellow sunshine 
of September. On the platform of the station I parted with my friends, 
monks. I never saw them again. 


Years passed by. In August 1954 I was in Finland, in the great Or- 
thodox Monastery of Uusi Valamo. Father Pamva, who maintains contact 
with Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery, told me the news. It continues to 
exist. There are forty monks at present. The Abbey suffered from bomb- 
ing during the Second World War, but its churches remain intact. Many 
whom I knew are no more, having died or disappeared, Bishop John, 
Father Theophan, Brother Sergius, etc. But Father Vassian, now Father 
Simeon the Recluse, is still going strong, although he is eighty-six, Crowds 
of people from all over Russia come to visit him. He is reported to be a 
healer and clairvoyant, as Father Theodosius was before him. Father Si- 
meon celebrates daily Matins and Liturgy in the wonderful underground 
chapel of the Resurrection, built in 1939 in the mountain, over the grave 
of Dr. John Solomentsev, by his brother and my friend, Dr. Dimitri Solo- 
mentsev, of Brussels and the Belgian Congo. After a long walk through 
subterranean passages in darkness, people suddenly enter into a chapel of 
shining white marble, silver work and icons painted on enamel. A few 
lamps and candles make the chapel the sea of light. People go there in 
crowds to attend the nightly Liturgy, celebrated in the chapel. It is a 
symbol. The heart of Russia is still shining in holiness as this under- 
ground chapel, but one must find a way there. On the festivals tremen- 
dous crowds from all over Russia gather in Pskovo-Pechersky Monastery, 
the only northern Monastery which survived wars and revolutions, a pledge 
of the new renaissance of the Russian Church. 


Dr. Serge Bolshakoff 


(Reprinted with special permission from The Russian Orthodox Journal) 
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THE ONTODOA CHURCH WN UhNA 


he beginnings of Orthodoxy in China coincides with the expansion of 

the Russian Empire in the Far East and the occupation (1644) of 
Peking by the Manchu Army which brought the new Ch’ing dynasty 
into power. By the middle of the seventeenth century the Russians had 
penetrated to the northern borders of Manchuria and had established 
forts along the Amur River. The Muscovites had been pushing eastward 
across Siberia until northeastern Manchuria was threatened. The fort 
of Yakutsk had been built by the Russians in 1636 and from here Cos- 
sack expeditions were sent out to explore the resources of the territory 
north of the Amur River. In 1650 the adventurer Khabaroff had built a 
fortress and trading post at Albazin (Yacsa) on the northermost point 
of the river. These Russian activities must have alarmed the Manchus. 
The Chinese in those parts claimed that the Russians were treating them 
with cruelty, and they appealed to Peking either for assistance or for 
permission to become Russian subjects. 


In the following years several Manchu armies were sent against 
the invaders with little results. Albazin was captured and destroyed 
several times but the lure of the riches of the Mongol and Manchu lands 
was so great that the Russians returned again and again. Finally, the 
Tsar sent a special envoy, Prince Feodor Golovin, to attempt to stabilize 
the situation and to negotiate a treaty. The discussions between the 
Manchus and the Russians took place in the Russian town of Nerchinsk 
(Nipchou), built in 1658. Several important royal e2..issaries and hun- 
dreds of other officials and soldiers came from Peking for the negotia- 
tions which began on 12 August 1689. The talks were aided by two 
Jesuit interpreters brougnt by the Manchus. The treaty was finally 
signed on 7 September 1689 and it became the first formal agreement 
between China and a European power.! 


What is of most importance to us, however, is that at one of the 
earlier sieges of the fortress of Albazin, perhaps in 1685, some thirty-one 
prisoners were captured by the forces of Emperor K’ang Hsi and taken 
to Peking.2 These men were given a place of residence in the northeast 
corner of the Forbidden City. Later they were made part of one of the 
“banners” and were put in charge of the defense of their section of Pek- 
ing. These Cossacks were members of the Orthodox Church and, as far 


1. Missionary and Mandarin by Arnold H. Rowbotham, University of California Press 
Berkeley, 1942, Pp. 374 (Pp. 107-109). 


2. A History of Christian Missions in China, By Kenneth Scott Latourette, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1929, p. 199. According to Bolshakoff, The Foreign Missions of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, Pp. 63-64, this occured in 1686 and the men were not captured but went to 
Peking willingly. He gives the number of men who remained as forty-five. In another 
place, however, he says: “The Russian Mission in China began in 1685, when the 
Chinese troops... captured 350 Siberian Cossacks. Soon afterwards the frontier was 
delimitated and the Cossacks were allowed to return to Siberia. 45 of them, however, 
agreed, on the invitation of Emperor K’ang Hsi, to form a special unit of the Chinese 
Imperial Guard and to remain in China” (New Missionary Review. No. 10, Autumn, 1956, 
Pa. 9-10). Another source, The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate (1950, No. 10, p. 28) 
gives the number as 300 and says the men went freely. 
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is known, were the firts members of the Orthodox Church to dwell with- 
in the Eighteen Provinces of China. Centuries before, interestingly enough, 
another Eastern Christian Church, the Nestorian, had done missionary 
work in China. 


When the Cossacks came to reside in Peking, their chaplain, Fa- 
ther Maximus Leontiev, an Orthodox priest, was persuaded to go with 
them. In ministering to his small flock, Father Leontiev first used a 
Buddhist temple which was transformed into a Christian chapel and in 
which was erected an ancient icon of St. Nicholas of Mozhaisk. Later a 
chapel was built especially for the small Christian community.4 In 1695 
ties were formed with Metropolitan Ignatius of Tobolsk who gave his 
recognition to this Orthodox community and sent them an Antimins as 
a sign of his jurisdiction over them. In 1698 the chapel was converted 
into a church and consecrated in honor Sophia-Wisdom of God. At this 
time the Metropolitan apparently gawe instructions for missionary work 
to be undertaken among the Chinese, but this order seems not to have 
been heeded.5 


As time went on the Cossacks inter-married with the native women 
and their descendants soon came to resemble the Manchus and Chinese 
in physiognomy. Their wives adopted Orthodoxy, however, and the Alba- 
zinians persevered in their religion. The request of the Albazinians to 
send a replacement for Father Leontiev, who was getting old, was not 
heeded until three years after the priest died (1712). At the behest of 
Peter the Great, the first Spiritual Mission was sent to Peking by Metro- 
politan Philotheus of Tobolsk in 1715. At the head of it stood the Archi- 
mandrite Hilarion Lezhaisky of Yakutsk, and it was composed of another 
priest, a deacon, and seven lesser clerics, probably monks. The following 
year, the Mission transformed the former “Russian House” in Peking, 
reserved for Russian travellers, into an ecclesiastical establishment and a 
small monastery. The members of this Mission were appointed military 
chaplains to the Orthodox Albazinians by the Peking government for 
which the Manchus gave them a small salary. This first Mission also oc- 
cupied itself with scholarly works and the learning of Chinese and Man- 
chu. It is interesting that the Mission adopted the Chinese word for 
temple, miao, for their church, and they utilized the Buddhist terms fo for 
God, and lama for clergymen.é 


Soon the need was felt to make some changes in the Peking Mis- 
sion. It is not clear whether it became necessary to replace Archiman- 
drite Hilarion as head of the Mission or whether it was felt that a bishop 
was needed in Peking. At any rate, the Russian court sent an Ambas- 
sador, named Izmailov, to Peking with the express purpose, it would 
seem, to receive permission to send a bishop to Peking. It is claimed that 
Izmailov was not successful in this project because of the interference of 
the Jesuits at the Peking court.’ 


Be this as it may, in 1720 the Holy Governing Synod at St. Peters- 
burg appointed the Archimandrite Innocent Kulchitsky to Peking” to 


. Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate (hereafter cited as J.M.P.), Ibid. 
- Latourette, pp. 199-200. 
Ibid. 


; Latourette, p. 200; J.M.P.. op. cit. 
- Bolshakoff, Foreign Missions. p. 64. 
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preach the word of God.”’8 After his appointment the question of what 
ecclesiastical rank he should hold arose. It was only after a year’s time 
that it was decided to send Innocent to Peking in the rank of a bishop 
and, on 5 March 1721, he was consecrated in St. Petersburg as Bishop of 
Perejaslav and directed to proceed to the “Khin Kingdom.” In Moscow 
Bishop Innocent received an Ukase which directed him not to reveal the 
fact that he was in episcopal orders and to refer to his status only under 
special circumstances and with “no littlle caution.” He and his retinue 
arrived in the city of Irkutsk in March of 1722 and soon left for the bor- 
der town of Selenginsk where “he awaited the conclusion of diplomatic 
negotiations and permission to enter China.” Bishop Innocent, however, 
never did arrive at his destination for reasons which are not altogether 
clear. Some writers say that there were several reasons: the suspicious 
attitude of the Manchu leaders of that time, the inexperience of the 
Russian diplomats, and the intrigues of a certain Archimandrite Antony 
Platnovsky who himself desired to become head of the Peking Mission. 
At any rate, the bishop was held up in Selenginsk for about five years, 
living under the most difficult conditions, receiving no salary and with- 
out quarters. Anthony Platkovsky apparently succeeded in his intigues 
and, thanks to the cooperation of the Ambassador Gaguzinsky, he was 
appointed the Superior of the Mission. Meanwhile Bishop Innocent was, 
in 1727, appointed Bishop of Irkutsk where he laid the foundation for 
the evangelization of the Yakuts, Tunguses, and Buryats. He died on 26 
November 1731 and because of his singularly saintly life was canonized 
on 9 February 1805. He is known as the Apostle of Siberia.9 


By 1727 the ever-growing relations between the Chinese and Rus- 
sians made it necessary to make supplementary agreements: the Burin 
tractate of 1727, and the Chakta treaty of 1728. Besides regulating trade, 
diplomatic relations, and other matters, Article 5 of the latter docu- 
ment concerned the Orthodox Mission in Peking. This article provided 
for the residence in Peking of a Mission composed of ten persons: four 
clergymen and six scholars. In actual practice the Missions were usually 
made up of one Archimandrite (the Superior), two hieromonks, one 
hierodeacon, and a doctor, while the other members were students of 
Chinese and Manchu. The scholars, it was hoped, would return to Russia 
and assist in the conduct of relations between the two countries. The 
duration of each Mission was to be ten years and it was agreed that 
no Mission would leave Peking until it was replaced. 


The chief aim of the Spiritual Mission was to care for the spiritual 
welfare of the descendants of the Albazinians and of Russian travelers 
and inhabitants of the Capital, and also to provide a means for Oriental 
studies. The Mission did not carry on any activities among the Chinese 
other than those married to the Albazinians and their offspring. The 
Mission was supported financially by both the Chinese and Russian gov- 
ernments. Until 1737 all its members were Chinese Civil Servants but in 
that year the Russian government managed to change this status. The 
Peking court continued to support the Mission until 1858. The Mission 
fulfilled the duties of diplomatic representatives of the Russian state 


8. J.M.P., 1948, No. 2, p. 32, “Sibirskie svjatiteli—chudotvortsy,” By Archbishop Bartho- 
lomew. 


9. J.M.P., 1948, No. 2, Pp. 32-33. 
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until 1861 when a lay Ambassador was first appointed by the Russian 
government and the Mission began to devote itself to spiritual matters 
alone. Thus it was that the head of the Mission was also the Russian 
diplomatic representative to Peking and at the same time a Chinese 
Civil Servant financially supported by the Peking regime.1° 


Despite the fact that Article 2 of the “Statute for the Russian Sprit- 
ual Mission in China” direced it to spread the Light of Christ among the 
heathen population as far as it was able,!! the Mission apparently did 
not engage actively in preaching to the Chinese until after the treaties 
of 1858, made as an outcome of the Second War between China and the 
Western Powers. The treaties guaranteed the toleration of Christianity 
and gave permission for a certain number of missionaries to propagate 
their faith. In these stipulations the Russian government apparently led 
the way. The treaties also concerned the Orthodox Mission in Peking. 12 
It is not certain how large the Orthodox community was at this time, but 
it seems to have numbered about two hundred in 1856. After the treaty 
of 1858 between Russia and China, there were some changes in the Mis- 
sion’s activities and it seems to have carried on some work among the 
Chinese other than Albazinians. In 1871 the number of Orthodox Chris- 
tians was about 500 and about ten to forty Chinese were converted year- 
ly.13 


Probably the Mission’s most important activity in the nineteenth 
century was the scholarly work of its students who learned Chinese and 
Manchu and through various publications and translations of Chinese 
literature acquainted Russia with the ancient civilzation of the Middle 
Kingdom. Although in theory the Mission’s personnel was to change every 
ten years, in practice the intervals of change were not so regular. By 
1860 about 155 men had served in the Mission which meant that it pro- 
vided a considerable number of scholars—some of whom became quite dis- 
tinguished as Orientalists. Among such may be mentioned the head of 
the ninth Mission (1806-1821), Archimandrite Hyacinthus Bichurin, and 
the head of a later Mission, Archimadnrite Palladius Kafarov. 


Bichurin studied Chinese literature quite seriously and compiled a 
lexicon of 12,000 Chinese characters. Among his other achievements was 
the translation of the Orthodox Liturgy into Chinese. He wrote a great 
deal on China, Mongolia, and Tibet and, later in 1826, was appointed to 
the Russian Foreign Office as an adviser on Far Eastern affairs. Although 
a scholar, Bichurin did not have a vocation for monasticism and this 
caused him considerable trouble. Probably the most important scholar 
turned out by the Peking Mission was the Archimandrite Palladius (1817- 
1878). Before his tonsure he was known as Peter Ivanovich Kafarov. He 
is said to have been a saintly person, possessed of many talents. He spent 
three “terms” in Peking, the first from 1840 to 1847 as a member of the 
Mission, the second from 1849 as Superior for ten years. I 1865 he again 
returned to Peking and at the conclusion of his service he died while re- 
turning home at Marseilles in 1878. Palladius is noted for his Russo- 
Chinese Dictionary and his Life of Buddha, and other outstanding works. 


10. Bolshakoff, Foreign Missions. p. 65; Latourette, p. 200. 
11. J.M.P., 1950, No. 10, p. 28. 

12. Latourette, Pp. 274, 275. 

13. Ibid., Pp. 486, 487n. 
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Bichurin as well as Palladius produced many scholarly works but, as La- 
tourette said of the latter, “Few missionaries of any branch of the Church 
have deserved the title ‘sinologue’ as much as he.’’!4 


Another noted Russian Sinologue, Basil Pavlovich Vasiliev (1818- 
1900) spent eleven years in the Peking Mission. In 1851 Vasiliev became 
Professor of Chinese at the Kazan University and in 1855 he was transfer- 
red to St. Petersburg. Another student of Oriental matters was Archi- 
mandrite Flavian Gorodetsky (1841-1915) who was Superior of the Mis- 
sion towards the end of the nineteenth century. He is said to have tran- 
Slated the remaining liturgical books into Chinese. Flavian died as Metro- 
politan of Kiev.15 


At the beginning the services at the Mission had apparently been 
in Church Slavonic, but after 1858 Chinese had come to be used gradu- 
ally. A school for children was maintained and quite early at least two 
centers were established outside Peking and some converts were made. 
Between 1860 and 1897 it is said that 500 converts were baptized. The New 
Testament was translated by members of the Mission and published in 
1864 at Peking. The language chosen for the scriptures was the so-called 
High Wenli, the language of the Chinese classics and no longer a spoken 
tongue. The Mission’s interest in literary matters brought about the trans- 
lation ot most of the liturgical books of the Orthodox Church allowing, 
from 1892, the celebration of most of the services in Chinese.16 


It was only near the end of the century that any plans were de- 
vised for more extensive evangelization of the Chinese by the Mission. 
The new Superior, Archimandrite Innocent Figurovsky, instituted several 
reforms. He introduced the daily celebration of Divine Worship in Chinese, 
sought to establish business enterprises to make some of the poverty- 
stricken Albazinians self-supporting; he sent out preachers and tried to 
institute parochial activities of various sorts and charities. Unfortunately 
many of these projects were suspended because of the Boxer Rebellion 
of 1900 which worked havoc with the Orthodox Mission as well as with 
other European establishments.17 


The Russian Orthodox Church settlement in Peking (E-kuo-kuan 
or Bei-kuan) was a large estate in the north-eastern corner of the Ta- 
tar or Manchu City in Peking. It contained several buildings, schools, 
and churches, its own printing plant, and was a self-contained city with- 
in itself. Until the Boxer storm the Chinese had never molested the Mis- 
sion and, in fact, from time to time non-Orthodox missionaries, Jesuits as 
well, sought shelter within its walls to escape recurrent attacks of anti- 
Europeanism. In the uprising of 1900 many of the Mission’s buildings were 
demolished, a precious library destroyed, and about 400 Orthodox Chinese, 
some of them in Sacred Orders, were slain. To commemorate the vic- 
tims of the uprising, a church of the Chinese Martyrs was erected within 
the Mission grounds.18 


14. Latourette, p. 487. 

15. Bolshakoff, Foreign Missions, p. 67. 

16. J.M.P.. 1950, No. 10, p. 28; The Book of a Th d T 
Harper, New York, 1938, p. 155. 

17. Latourette, Ibid. 

18. Bolshakoff, Foreign Missions, p. 67. 
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After the Boxer Rebellion had ended, the Mission’s work was re- 
newed with even more vigor and extended and in the years up to the 
outbreak of World War I, the Orthodox Church’s missionary work in 
China was marked with great strides forward. A serious effort was now 
made to convert Chinese and to push out further from Peking. Although 
the Mission continued to care for the spiritual needs of the Orthodox al- 
ready within the bosom of the Church—the descendants of the Albazi- 
nian-Cossacks and the large numbers of Russians who were settling in 
Manchuria and the treaty ports of the various Provinces—now specific 
mission stations were started for the Chinese non-Christians and many 
of Archimandrite Innocent’s plans formulated before the Boxer storm 
were now put into effect.19 


Archimandrite Innocent was called to Petrograd in 1901 to report 
on the status of the Mission to the Holy Governing Synod. In 1902, while 
he was still there, it was decided to consecrate him to the episcopacy and 
he was given the see title of Perejaslav as was St. Innocent before him. 
Why the Synod refrained from calling him the Bishop of Peking is not 
known, but his territory, nevertheless, covered some 300 square miles. The 
new Bishop Innocent soon returned to the Chinese capital with more 
clergy. A Sinologue, the Bishop did scholarly work on a dictionary and 
engaged in other literary undertakings. He was an active worker and a 
good administrator. Through his efforts a printing plant was estab- 
lished at the Mission, a meteorological station set up, and various small 
industries and trades instituted. He is said to have been a tall man physi- 
cally and well-liked by the Chinese.20 


In 1906 the Orthodox Mission had two churches in Peking, one in 
Shanghai, one in Jun-nping-Fu, and one in Dun-Dunan. It possessed a 
monastery dedicated to the Theotokos in Peking, five mission posts in vari- 
ous places, two conventual-hostel churches in Manchuria, a church in 
Sinkiang, several chapels, and a total of seven schools. At this time the 
number of Orthodox Chinese was counted at 636 and there were about 
80,000 Orthodox Christians of various other nationalities and races under 
the Mission’s jurisdiction.21 In 1909 the Mission is said to have had as 
clergy: one bishop, two archimandrites, ten priests (of these three were 
Chinese), six deacons (two Chinese), three lectors, ten monks, and seven 
nuns. Besides the above churches, by 1909 the Mission had churches in 
Hankow, Darien, and Port Arthur, fifteen schools, two chapels, and five 
“churchyards.” By the conclusion of 1914 the Mission is reported to have 
possessed 19 churches, five conventual churches, 20 schools, and mission 
stations in Chihli, Hupeh, Honan, Kiangsu, and Mongolia. There were 
500 students enrolled in its schools, and the Chinese converts totalled 
5,035,22 although another source gives this figure as 10,000.23 


The outbreak of World War I did not seem to affect the Mission 
to any great degree. By 1916 there were reported to be twenty mission- 
aries, with twenty-one churches and chapels, and forty mission stations. 


19. Latourette, p. 566. 

20. Latourette, Ibid.; The Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. V, Nos. 5-6, Pp. 121-122, ‘The 
Missionary Expansion of the Russian Orthodox Church,” By Nadejda Gorodetzky. 

21. Bolshakoff, Ibid. 

22. Latourette, Ibid. 

23. J.M.P.. 1950, No. 10, p. 29. 
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There were twenty schools and the number of Chinese Christians re- 
mained about the same. After the Russian Revolution matters changed, 
however. All financial support was cut off and the Mission was con- 
sequently hard hit. The theological seminary was forced to close and 
much of the missionary work among the Chinese is reputed to have 
stopped except in the vicinity of Peking. The ecclesiastical disorders in 
Russia also made themselves felt in China and especially in Manchuria 
which was flooded with Russian political emigres. It is stated that many 
Chinese Orthodox Christians lapsed. With the influx of emigres, Bishop 
Innocent needed help in ministering to their spiritual needs and, con- 
sequently, in 1923 Bishop Simon was consecrated to assist him.24 Gradu- 
ally the Church in China managed to come from near destruction to a 
semblance of recovery. The property in Peking was retained and a small 
nucleus of about 300 faithful clustred about it.25 


In the early 1920’s, the Mission in China together with the dio- 
cese in Manchuria entered into relationship with the so-called Karlovitz 
Synod of emigre bishops located in Yugoslavia, because of the difficulties 
of communication with the Moscow Patriarchate and because of political 
reasons. Thus Innocent of Peking, who by this time was an Archbishop, 
Bishop Simon of Shanghai, and Bishop Jonah of Tientsin, together with 
the Manchurian prelates: Archbishop, later Metropolitan, Methodius Ge- 
rasimov, formerly of Orenburg (died 1930), Bishop Meletius Zaborovsky 
of Zabaikal (1869-1946), and Bishop Nestor Anisimov of Kamchatka, by 
1922-24 became associated with the Karlovitz Church in Exile. Orthodoxy 
in the Far East was established at two important centers: Peking, where 
at the head of the Mission stood Archbishop Innocent (who died in 1930 
as Metropolitan), and Harbin, which was erected into a diocese in 1930-31, 
and where the large parishes were of a predominantly Russian emigre 
character. Metropolitan Innocent was succeeded by Archbishop Simon, 
while in Harbin, Archbishop Meletius (Metropolitan from 1939) became 
ruling prelate.26 


The balance of power swung to the Manchurian Church which was 
the largest. In 1935 the Karlovitz Synod organized all the Orthodox 
churches in the Far East into one Mettropolitical District with the see city 
at Harbin, thus making the Mission in China a part of the Far Eastern 
District. Bishop Demetrius Voznesensky represented the Far East at the 
deliberations which formed the District.27 The churches in the Far East 
were represented at the second Council (Sobor) of the Karlovitz Church 
in Exile held in 1938 by Meletius, Archbishop of Harbin and Manchuria, 
Nestor, Archbishop of Kamchatka and Petropavlovsk, and Bishop John 
Maksimovich of Shanghai.28 


Thus in the 1930’s and 1940’s there was an Archbishop at Peking 
and two vicar bishops, at Shanghai and Tientsin. Most of the Orthodox in 
China were either recent Russian emigres or descendants of Russians 
and many were naturalized Chinese subjects. There were also Orthodox 


24. The Eastern Churches Quarterly. Ibid. 

25. Latourette, Pp. 741-742. 

26. I. M. Andreev, Kratkij obzor istorii Russkoj Tserkvi ot revoljutsii do nashikh dnej. Jor- 
danville, N. Y., 1952, Pp. 100-101. 

27. Ibid. p. 111. He was consecrated in 1934, later made Archbishop. Died in Leningrad, 
31 January 1947 (see J.M.P., 1947, No. 2, Pp. 4-6 (Necrology). 

28. Andreev, Ibid. 
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of other nationalities, such as Greeks and other Slavs in the Port cities. 
The Chinese Christians were both recent converts scattered in the vari- 
ous provinces where the Church had established mission stations, and the 
descendants of the Albazinians. There were parishes in Peking, Tientsin, 
Tsingtao, Shanghai, Hankow, and other places. Besides the Peking monas- 
tery, there were convents with orphanages. At Shanghai there was a 
theological school three and the number of Chinese priests was. grad- 
ually growing and, like the deceased Father Sergius Chen and Father Basil 
Du, were greatly honored.29 In the thirty-five year period from 1915 to 1950 
new Orthodox churches had been founded in Shanghai, Peking, Kalgan, 
Chefoo, Hong Kong, Canton, and other cities. Work continued in the pre- 
paration of cadres of missionaries and the preaching of the Gospel did 
not cease.30 


There were also native Christians in Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan, 
in Mongolia, and in Manchuria, besides emigre Russians and Siberian 
natives. The Orthodox Church in Manchuria was the largest and though 
it contained some Korean, Japanese, and other native Christians, it was 
of a predominantly Russian character. 


Shortly after the Soviet occupation of Manchuria and the liberation 
of the land from the Japanese who, especially in 1943 and 1944, had been 
particularly obnoxious to the Orthodox in Manchuria and, among other 
things, had tried to force them to worship the Japanese goddess Amateras, 
an ecclesiastical delegation arrived in Harbin from Moscow. This was on 
24 October 1945 and the delegation, composed of Bishop Eleutherius (now 
Metropolitan of Leningrad) and a priest, remained in Harbin until 14 No- 
vember 1945. The delegation’s purpose was to receive the bishops of the 
Far East back into communion with the Moscow Patriarchate. On 26 Octo- 
ber the following bishops decided to terminate the schism: Metropolitan 
Meletius, Archbishop Nestor, Archbishop Demetrius, and Bishop Juve- 
nalius.31 


Presumably the Church in China was also reconciled at this time. At 
any rate by Ukase of Patriarch Alexis of Moscow, dated 27 December 
1945, the Mission in China was re-united to the Russian Mother Church 
and the break caused by the schismatic activities of the Karlovitz Synod 
was healed. But the perspectives for church work were somewhat clouded 
by the schism in 1946 of the vicar bishop of Shanghai, John Maksimo- 
vich, who took the lead in an opposition movement against the Patriarch 
and his ruling bishop at Peking. Through the intrigues of this hostile 
group, Archbishop Victor of Peking was arrested on false charges by the 
Shanghai military authorities on 19 October 1947 and it was only after 
energetic mediation by the USSR consular officials that he was set free. 
The schism ended after the establishment in China of the People’s Re- 
public.s2 


After reconciliation with the Moscow Patriarchate, the Mission in 
China continued to be a part of the Metropolitical District. Metropolitan 
Meletius died on 6 April 1946 after a long illness.33 Archbishop Nestor 


29. Bolshakoff, Foreign Missions, p. 68. 

30. J.M.P.. 1950, No. 10, p. 29. 

31. J.M.P., 1945, No. 12, Pp. 14-17. 

32. Ibid.. 1950, No. 10, Pp. 28-29. Bishop John Maksimovich later emigrated to the United 
States and remains in the Karlovitz jurisdiction at the present time. 

33. Ibid.. 1946, No. 5, Pp. 11-12 (Necrology). 
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Anisimov was appointed his successor, raised to the dignity of Metro- 
politan of Harbin and Manchuria, and given the title Exarch of Eastern 
Asia.34 Upon the death of Metropolitan Meletius, Archbishop Nestor had 
acted as pro tempore administrator of the East Asian Metropolitanate 
which now was raised to the status of an Exarchate of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church.35 


Soon after World War II many clergymen from East Asia began to 
return to Soviet Russia. Among these were Archbishop Demetrius Vozne- 
sensky, who soon died as noted above; Bishop Juvenalius Kilin, who re- 
turned to Russia in January 1947 and was given a diocese in Siberia. About 
this time, 1948, Metropolitan Nestor, ceased to be heard of. Among the 
many lesser clerics who emigrated to Russia was the Archimandrite Gab- 
riel Ogorodnikov, a member of the Mission in Peking, who was conse- 
crated Bishop of Khabarovsk and Vladivostok on 29 August 1948.36 


In the period between the two World Wars and especially during 
the Japanese occupation of Manchuria, considerable numbers of Russians 
emigrated South and settled around Shanghai. It was not long before the 
Roman Catholics, capitalizing on the poverty of these people, started a 
“Russian Mission” in Shanghai as well as Manchuria, and through schools 
and other means endeavored to wean away the children of these Ortho- 
dox people to the Roman Church.37 In their efforts to win “souls” the 
Roman clergy adopted the Byzantine-Orthodox rite, grew beards to make 
themselves look Russian, and even learned the Russian language. To show 
the psychology of these Roman Catholic “birds of prey” it is enough to 
quote the following words from a letter written by two Jesuits of the 
“Russsian Mission” working in Shanghai: 


The Orthodox Church is in a bad way, and is rushing toward a 
split. Archbishop Victor of Peking is definitely for the Soviets, while 
John of Shanghai has elected to stay independent. For a time he 
wavered, but it seems he has made up his mind. The priests are di- 
vided, but I think most of them are against the Soviets, or at least 
are trying not to commit themselves. One or two are definitely black- 
listed. I should think this would work in favour of the Church, but 
as yet we haven’t much concrete evidence that men’s minds are turn - 
ing towards Rome.38 


Fortunately for the Orthodox Church in China, it does not have 
to contend with this type of “missionary” hacking at its back at the pres- 
ent time, for the Jesuit “Russian Mission” has been forced to flee to 
other pastures. 


In June of 1949 another delegation was sent to Harbin by the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate. They apparently came to regulate the ecclesiastical 
affairs which were probably being hampered by the Chinese authorities 
with its program of sinization of Manchuria. The delegation met with 


34. Ibid., 1946, No. 7, p. 3. 

35. Ibid.. 1946, No. 6, p. 59. Also see his short biography in J.M.P.. 1956, No. 11, Pp. 
13-14. 

36. Ibid., 1947, No. 5, Pp. 46-47; 1948, No. 9, p. 40. 

37. J.M.P., 1949, No. 7, Pp. 21-27, “The Work of Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
China,” By G. Lapin. 

38. The Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 6, (April-June, 1946), p. 355. 
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Bishop Nicander Viktorov, Bishop of Tsitsihar who was also Exarch pro 
tempore in the absence of Metropolitan Nestor of whom no mention is 
made in the source materials for this period.39 Discussions were also held 
with Archpriest Daniel He who was at the head of the Mission Council 
for Manchuria on how to fight the remnants of heathenism among the 
neophyte converts.40 


The Archbishop of Peking and China, Victor Svjatin, and the Mitred 
Archpriest Theodore Du of the Chinese Mission arrived in Moscow on 17 
July 1950. The purpose of the visit was to report on conditions in China 
and, at the same time, Archbishop Victor took part in the sessions of the 
Sacred Synod at which it was decided to consecrate Father Theodore Du 
as Bishop of Tientsin. Father Du was tonsured on Sunday, 23 July and 
given the monastic name Simeon. His consecration took place on 30 July 
in the Theophany Patriarchal Cathedral in Moscow. Among his five co- 
consecrators were Patriarch Alexis, Metropolitan Nicholas of Krutitsy and 
Kolomna, and Metropolitan Eleutherius of Prague and Czechoslovakia, 
presently Metropolitan of Leningrad. After his consecration, Bishop 
Simeon blessed the assembled multitude and “the faithful Russian peo- 
ple received their blessings from the first Chinese Orthodox bishop with 
emotion.” The two bishops of the Far East left for home on 30 August 
after visiting Georgia, Armenia, and various cities of the Soviet Union 
where they participated in church services.41 This was Du’s third visit to 
Moscow— the first two presumably before the Russian Revolution.‘ 


There seems to be little doubt that it was at this time that it was 
decided to raise the prestige of the Peking diocese at the expense of the 
Church in Manchuria, even though the latter was the larger of the two. 
It is known, i. e., that during the delegation’s visit to Moscow the East 
Asian Exarchate was re-organized.43 ’ 


The following interesting passages are quoted from the Address de- 
livered by Archimandrite Du at his Nomination ceremony as Bishop of 
Tientsin: 


I am Chinese, but Russian blood also runs in my veins. My ances- 
tors were Russian Cossack-Albazinians who settled in Peking in 1685. 
My faith is the Orthodox Faith which I inherited from my fathers, 
all of whom belonged to the Orthodox Russian Church. They wit- 
nessed to their faith and fidelity to the Orthodox Church by their 
blood which they shed in 1900 when, without fear, even women and 
children accepted suffering for Christ’s Faith. My father and my 
closest relatives perished in that difficult moment for our Mission 
and I, being only a fourteen year old youngster, escaped death only 
by a miracle. 


The firm adherance to the Faith by my relatives, and people 
close to me, laid a strong foundation of belief in God in my young 
soul, and this belief became stronger in the passing years of my 
life. 


39. J.M.P.. 1950, No. 2, p. 11. 

40. Ibid., 1949, No. 11, Pp. 7-9. 

41. Ibid.. 1950, No. 9, Pp. 26-31. 

42. Ibid.. 1953, No. 4, p. 31. 

43. Pravoslavnyj Tserkovnyj Kalendar na 1951 god. Moskva, 1951, p. 8. 
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I graduated the courses in the Spiritual Seminary at our Mission 
in Peking and for several years fulfilled the duties of Lector and Cate- 
chist. When I completed my twenty-second year, the Superior of the 
Mission, the late prelate Innocent ordained me into the diaconate, 
and I received an appointment to the Annunciation Conventual church 
of the Mission in the city of Harbin where, besides the ministry of 
deacon, I fulfilled the duties of a missionary, economus, and super- 
visor of the chancellery. 


In the course of the following years it fell upon me to do mission- 
ary work in many cities of China: in Shanghai, Hankow, Haimyn, 
K’aifeng, Chjande, Weihoi, Baodinfu, Kalgan, Moukden, Kirin, Tsitsi- 
har, and in Station Manchuria where the Misison has an extensive 
hostel with a grandiose church in honor of St. Innocent, the Irkutsk 
Wonderworker, as well as orphanages and schools. 


From 1932 I settled in Tientsin where the present Superior of the 
Mission, Archbishop Victor, elevated me to the rank of Protodeacon 
and soon ordained me to the Priesthood and appointed me to the post 
of Rector of the St. Innocent missionary church. I am serving in this 
capacity at the present time.” 


He went on to mention that there was a great need for church 
workers in China, and indicated that a great number of Pastcrs had 
died during the difficult years of the war.44 A month after his consecra- 
tion, on 26 September 1950, Bishop Simeon was transferred as Bishop of 
Shanghai.45 


Sometime during 1950, probably at the sessions of the Sacred Synod 
which re-organized the Exarchate, Archbishop Victor was appointed Ex- 
arch, while Bishop Nicander Viktorov was made Vice Exarch and Su- 
perior of the Mission in Manchuria.46 They were styled thus in a list of 
personages who had sent the Patriarch greetings at Christmas, 1950.47 
Neither the Ukase formulating these changes nor any other specific men- 
tion of these events was made in the publications of the Moscow Patri- 
archate, neither were Metropolitan Nestor, who lost his title as Exarch, 
mentioned. 


The 14 March issue of the Church Times (London) said that the 
Communist regime of China had allowed in recent times the Russian 
Orthodox Church to expand its activities in China. It said that in 1951 
the Russian Orthodox Church had increased the work of its missions both 
in China and Manchuria. The article mentioned that whereas in the 
past the work had been carried on among Russian emigres in such cen- 
ters as Harbin and Shanghai, now new Orthodox Archbishoprics and 
Bishoprics had been established. It said that the Manchurian Archdiocese 
had 60 parishes, 200 priests, and up to 100,000 laymen, with two monas- 
terise, and a theological school. In the remainder of China there were 


44. J.M.P.. 1950, No. 9, Pp. 37-38. 

45. Ibid.. 1950, No. 10, p. 3. 

46. Ibid.. 1951, No. 2, p. 4. 

47. For the photographs of Archbishop-Exarch Victor, Bishop Nicander of Tsitsihar, Bish- 
op Simeon of Shanghai, see the Pravoslavnyj Tserkovnyj Kalendar na 1952 god. Moskva, 
(n.d.). These are the only bishops in China and Manchuria at that time. 
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150 Orthodox parishes and up to 200,000 parishioners. The article said 
that political motives had played their role in the support of the Church 
which is so closely bound up with Russia, the chief ally of China but, 
in spite of this, it says, the final fruit of this expansion of Christianity 
may be for the glory of God.4 


This item from the Church Times is a bit exaggerated in view of 
the fact that there were only three hierarchs in all of China and Man- 
churia. Some of the other figures, also, are over-inflated and probably 
represent wishful thinking. However, it is known that the East Asian Ex- 
archate of the Moscow Patriarchate was composed of five dioceses: 
Peking, Harbin, Shanghai, Tientsin, and Sin-Tsian. As for the so-called 
“support” of the Orthodox Church by the Chinese government, this, too, 
is probably far from reality. There is an article in the Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate which, in some respects, is almost reminiscent of the 
apologies of Tertullian. The article stresses that in the past it was the 
Russian Church which began the process of bringing closer together the 
peoples of China and Russia through its early diplomatic and scholarly 
activities. It says that for 235 years of activity the Orthodox Mission 
never once had the shadow of political suspicion fall on its reputation, 
something which can not be said of the non-Orthodox missions. The 
article says that in the construction of a new society and life in China, 
the “peace-making voice of Orthodoxy can only operate for the good.” 
Among other things the same article quotes from a 1951 issue of the 
Chinese Evangel (Kitaisky Blagovestnik) and mentions various Chinese 
Orthodox clergymen by name: the Priest John Du and Protodeacon Thal- 
lelaeus Mao. There is mention of the visit of professors and students 
from a Protestant theological school who, on 21 October 1951, visited the 
St. Innocent church of the Orthodox Mission in Peking during the cele- 
bration of services. They were welcomed by the Pastor, Father Pinnas 
Du.49 


Another article in the same journal mentions two concerts of reli- 
gious music given in Shanghai on 23 and 30 November 1952 with the 
blessing of Bishop Simeon. The hymns were apparently sung in Russian. 
Before each concert Protopresbyter M. Rogozhin gave a short talk, recom- 
mending that all Christians ought to acquaint themselves with Ortho- 
doxy and the purpose of the concerts was to acquaint people with Or- 
thodoxy’s spiritual treasures. He spoke in Russian with an interpreter 
translating into Chinese, while Bishop Simeon spoke in Chinese during 
the intermissions, translating his own speech into Russian. These two 
concerts were given in the Shanghai Cathedral by the Cathedral Choir. 
The edifice, which holds over a thousand ,was filled with Orthodox Chinese 
who stood for almost two hours for the music and talks.50 


In June of 1954 Archbishop Victor was again called to Moscow to 
report on the affairs of his Exarchate. He was there from 12 through 27 
June and was accompanied by Archpriest Leonidas Liu En-hoy, the Rec- 
tor of the Sophia church in Tsindao.S! The outcome of this visit is not 








48. Quoted in Messager de Il'Exarchat du Patriarche Russe en Europe Occidentale, Avril, 
1952, No. 10, p. 40. 

49. J.M.P.. 1953, No. 2, Pp. 27-30. 

50. Ibid., 1953, No. 4, Pp. 31-32. 

51. Ibid., 1954, No. 8, p. 13. 
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known. However, by a decree of the Sacred Synod of the Moscow Patri- 
archate, Archbishop Victor was transferred to the Krasnodar diocese in 
Russia and relieved of his duties as Exarch of the East Asian Ex- 
archate.52 About the same time Bishop Nicander of Harbin left for Rus- 
sia and eventually was appointed to the cathedra of Archangelsk.53 The 
re-calling of these two bishops and the general exodus of Russians from 
China and Manchuria seem to indicate that another step was being 
taken in the sinization of the Orthodox Church in China. In February 
of 1953 the Rector of the Tientsin Cathedral, Archpriest V. Sinaisky, re- 
ceived a visa from the Soviet Government and emigrated to the Soviet 
Union where he received a post in Sverdlovsk. In Tientsin, Father Sinai- 
sky had been the assistant to the head of the Exarchal chancellery.54 In 
January of 1957 Protopresbyter M. Rogozhin, mentioned above in con- 
nection with the Shanghai concerts, returned to Russia and was appointed 
to church work in the Krasnodar diocese where the diocesan bishop was 
Archbishop Victor.55 


It is interesting to note that in July of 1956 Metropolitan Niphon 
Saba of the Syrian Orthodox see of Heliopolis stopped in Moscow on his 
way home from China. He remained in Moscow from 2 through 11 July 
as the guest of the Moscow Patriarchate. Unfortunately nothing more 
than this fact is known.56 


The next event of importance in the life of the Orthodox Church 
of China was the arrival in Moscow of a delegation of members of the 
Orthodox Church of China on 27 May 1957. It included Archimandrite 
Basil Yo-Fu-an (Shuan) who had received an Ukase, dated 23 November 
1956, nominating him to the see of Peking.5?7 He had been recommended 
to the post by Archbishop Victor. The two other members of the Chinese 
delegation were the Archpriests Leonidas Liu En-hoy and Anicetus Wan 
Yui-lin. The ceremony of Nomination of Archimandrite Basil took place 
on 28 May 1957 and he was consecrated Bishop of Peking on 30 May, the 
Feast of the Ascension, in the church of the Transfiguration in Moscow by 
Metropolitan Nicholas, Archbishop Victor, and Archbishop Macarius of 
Mozhaisk. While in the Soviet Union the Chinese delegation visited 
Odessa, where they met the Patriarch, and other cities. 


The new Bishop of Peking was born on 23 December 1888 in Peking. 
His Christian name as a layman was Ignatius. He completed his seminary 
studies at the Mission in Peking and was ordained to the diaconate on 11 
May 1915 by Bishop Innocent. He was ordained to the priesthood in 1948 
and that same year, on 30 August, he received the monastic tonsure and 
was given the name Basil by Archbishop Victor. Elevated later that same 
year to the status of Hegumen, he became the Confessor of the Assump- 
tion monastery and the Convent of the Protection. In July of 1950, by the 


52. Ibid.. 1956, No. 7, p. 13. 

53. Bolshakoff, New Missionary Review. Spring, 1956, No. 9, p. 13. On 25 February 1957, 
Bishop Nicander was elevated to the status of Archbishop by the Patriarch (J.M.P.. 1957, 
No. 3, p. 9). 

54. J.M.P., 1953, No. 11, Pp. 44-46. 

55. Ibid.. 1957, No. 10, Pp. 10-13. 

56. Ibid.. 1956, No. 10, p. 16. 

57. Ibid., 1957, No. 6, p. 13. 
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Ukase of Patriarch Alexis, he was made an Archimandrite and in Decem- 
ber of the same year was appointed Superior of the Catechetical School 
of the Mission and a member of the governing council of the Exarchate. 
From February of 1951 he was a member of the Council of the Spiritual 
Mission which was a separate institution within the Exarchate. Finally, 
he was Dean of the Assumption Cathedral in Peking and pro tempore 
administrator of the Peking diocese in the absence of a bishop. 


In his Address at his Nomination ceremony, the bishop-elect men- 
tioned that as early as 1951 he had been chosen to be bishop of the Tien- 
tsin diocese by the Patriarch and Sacred Synod, but had refused the 
honor because of his infirmities and the knowledge that the flock of 
Christ in China was under capable leadership. “Now, he says, when the 
Exarch has been re-called and the Bishop of Harbin has gone to his 
native land, I, by the Providence of God, am chosen to occupy the most 
ancient cathedral of Peking by a new decision of the Most Holy Patriarch 
and Holy Synod.” He goes on to say that though he still is infirm both 
spiritually and physically, he will accept this office of responsibility in 
this moment of accounting in the life of the Orthodox Church in China. 


In the customary address given by the consecrator of a new bishop 
when presenting him with his crosier, we find these interesting words ut- 
tered by Metropolitan Nicholas of Krutitsy and Kolomna: 


You are now to exercise your episcopacy under new conditions of 
Orthodox ecclesiastical life in China, your great native land. 


You know well that the Russian Orthodox Church gave birth to 
Orthodoxy in China through its Spiritual Mission which labored with 
honor and glory through the course of many decades, and adorned it- 
self with many praise-worthy workers, the names of whom will never 
die in the history of Orthodoxy . 


For a certain time the Orthodox Church in China was an Ex- 
archate of the Russian Orthodox Church and it, together with the 
Russian Spiritual Mission in latter years, was headed by the most 
worthy, and beloved by us all, Master-Archbishop Victor, one of our 
con-celebrants at your consecration. He is also your spiritual father. 


Now the Orthodox Church in China is transformed into the 
Chinese Autonomous Church. In your internal life you will be inde- 
pendent.58 


Although the date for the decree granting the Church in China an 
autonomous status has not been published, and the only inkling of it is 
the above quotation, it would seem that the sinization of the Chinese 
Church is well on its way. Although there are varying degrees of 
autonomy, there is no way of knowing to what extent the Chinese 
Church will be self-governing until the decree is published or until the 
new statutes of the Chinese Church become known. As of this writing 
there are now only two bishops for all of China (including Manchuria) and 
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both of these are Chinese. There are three dioceses left to fill with hier- 
archs. These two bishops are both apparently quite old—Bishop Basil, as 
we have seen, being born in 1888. The Peking Mission has had a glorious 
past and some of its Superiors (by 1950, in 235 years there had been a 
total of 19 superiors of the Mission)59 will long be remembered for their 
various labors. Now, however, a new chapter has opened in the history of 
Orthodoxy in China and it will be the duty of the descendants of the 
Albazinian-Cossacks to carry on the works of their fathers. 


In Manchuria, with which this article has not_ specifically con- 
cerned itself, but which now is part of China, the situation does not look 
very hopeful. Several monasteries have been closed with the monks and 
nuns dispersed. The orphanages have been taken over by the state, and 
though the Cathedral and some churches remain open in Harbin, the 
seminary and most schools are closed. The Russian colony there has 
grown much smaller and it would seem that the Chinese authorities wish 
to rid themselves of the Russian missionaries. The number of parishes in 
Manchuria has diminished and, as we have seen, the cathedra of the Ex- 
archate was removed to Peking. The see of Harbin, once occupied by a 
Metropolitan, now is vacant, though, presumably a bishop will be found 
to place there.# 


There are now apparently no church periodicals published in Rus- 
sian, if any at all. In the last several years there was considerable pres- 
sure to consecrate Chinese bishops but it was difficult to find suitable 
candidates because most of the native clergymen were married. Arch- 
priest He was apparently to be consecrated Bishop of Harbin but he 
died. The Chinese seem to be all out to make Manchuria thoroughly 
Chinese and treat even the native Manchurians with contempt, while 
the Japanese and Koreans, for most part, have been expelled since 
1945. There are only the Russians to contend with and there has been a 
mass exodus of these to the Soviet Union—including numerous church- 
men. It does not seem so simple to get a Soviet visa judging from several 
statements in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, and it is probably 
even more difficult to get visas to other countries. The Chinese regime 
apparently does not care which country the Russians choose for emi- 
gration. 


The sinization of Manchuria with the departure of the Russians 
will amount to a near catastrophe there as far as the Church is con- 
cerned for even if some churches remain open with Chinese priests, it is 


59. Ibid.. 1950, No. 10, p. 28. 
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doubtful that these can be supported by the Orthodox natives. The dio- 
cese of Harbin, in 1941, possessed three bishops and 217 lesser clerics, with 
69 churches, three monasteries, a theological facutly, and other schools 
and institutions—all built up, for the most part, after World War I.6! 


As for the problem of Metropolitan Nestor of Harbin, it is said that 
he was arrested in 194862 for his “former associations with the Russian 
emigres and the Japanese conquerors of Manchuria,’65 and sent to Sibe- 
ria. Other sources place his “arrest” later, in the early 50’s* but, as we 
have seen above, this is probably wrong. This problem and other develop- 
ments in Manchuria are discussed elsewhere. On 8 July 1956 Metropoli- 
tan Nestor was appointed Metropolitan of Novosibirsk, a Siberian diocese 
of the Russian Orthodox Church.66 


There were still almost 100 Orthodox clergymen in Manchuria in 
1953 but by 1955 their number fell to thirty and has probably gotten even 
smaller since. After Bishop Nicander left, he and other clergy appealed 
in the Russian press in Harbin for others to return to Russia. Twenty- 
eight left even before the Bishop.67 In 1953 there were four Chinese 
priests in the city of Harbin and in 1954 Archbishop Victor ordained eight 
Chinese priests to replace the departing Russian clergy.6 The situation 
in China proper is probably comparable to that in Manchuria.8 


61. Bolshakoff, New Missionary Review. Spring 1956, Pp. 12-13. 
62. Ibid. 


63. Ibid.. Autumn, 1956, Pp. 11-12. 

64. Vestnik Instituta po Izucheniju SSSR. Munchen, 1957, No. 1, Pp. 123-124. 

65. Ibid.. 1956, No. 3, Pp. 101-105, “Iz Istorii otnoshenij sovetskoj vlasti k Tserkvi na 
Dal’nem Vostoke” By E. N. 

66. J.M.P.. 1956, No. 9, p. 3. 

67. Bolshakoff, New Missionary Review. Spring, 1956, Pp. 13-14; See also J.M.P., 1955, 
No. 12, p. 10; Pravoslavnaja Rus’, (Jordanville, N. Y.), 14 May 1956, contains a descrip- 
tion of Harbin at this time. 

68. Pravoslavnaja Rus’, 14 October 1955; See also Bolshakoff, Ibid. 

69. See Orthodox Life (Jordanville, N. Y.), 1956, No. 6, Pp. 9-19; 1957, No. 1, Pp. 20-22; 
and Tserkovnaja Zhizn’ (New York), 1956, Nos. 7-10, p. 93 for accounts of the present-day 
situation in Harbin and of certain “miracles” taking place there in the form of “renewing 
of icons.” Both of these journals are published by the schismatic Karlovitz Synod which 
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| from John Wesley to Billy Graham 


(The key principle of many teligious sects is the 
importance of an emotional kind of conversion. 
These sects by-pass the faculties that make man 
what he is, viz.. his mind and his will. It is 
good to know their origins.) 


Billy Graham. Some call him the protestant Bishop Sheen, others 

the Hollywood Billy Sunday. In fact he inherits the mantle hand- 
ed down by the great revivalists in this country from Wesley to Jonathan 
Edwards to Samuel Davis to Finney to Dwight Moody to Sunday, and 
Graham seems to have all the gifts necessary, physical as well as spirit- 
ual, to bring their same message forcefully to modern ears. Now it is 
not the intent of this article to criticize Graham rersonally nor to predict 
that his star has already reached its height. Billy preaches the Bible 
and, we say, more power to him, for the Bible is too little preached and too 
little listened to. Yet Graham recently revealed to a group of protestant 
ministers in New York that his Faith in the Bible had faltered for a time 
and he overcame his temptation by an act of blind Faith. He also stated 
that he did not expect to continue his revivals much longer. On the other 
hand the weakness Graham’s revival is the same weakness found in re- 
vivals of the past. It is not to be sought in the forceful preaching of simple 
Bible truths, which is Graham’s strongest asset, but rather in what he 
discloses when he says: “If I had no other evidence except my own per- 
sonal experience, that would. be enough to convince me concerning God 
and His Christ.” It is a weakness inherent in Protestantism itself and is 
a blind reliance on personal “experience” or the emotional assurance of 
being “saved.” 


The creed of present day Protestantism has in it but little of Luther 
and less of Calvin. True, even the names of the sects today are meaning- 
less; Methodists rarely follow the “methods” of Wesley; Congregationalists 
are no longer congregational; many Baptists are careless about baptism; 
and exceptional is the Presbyterian who can explain where the presbyter 
fits in. But Calvinism with Calvin left out is like watching Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet without Hamlet. I asked a Congregational Sunday School super- 
intendent what he taught about predestination. “Well, as I understand 
it,” he said, “there’s an election always going on up in heaven. The Lord 
votes for you, the devil votes agin’ you, but you’re the one that has the 
decidin’ vote.” 


This was hardly original with the deacon, but on hearing these 
words from his spiritual descendant, Jonathan Edwards might have 
groaned in his grave like Hamlet’s ghost and concluded dismally that 
the Papists have already taken over the nation. Notwithstanding this, 
there is one basic belief still clung to by all the sects, slippery though it 
may be. It is the idea that each converted individual has a personal as- 
surance of salvation, and this is bed-rock Protestantism. Expressed in a 
very popular revival hymn, the conviction is enthusiastically sung thus: 


(©) of the most arresting figures on the religious stage today is 
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“Saved, by His Love divine; S- A- V-E-D, toa new life sublime; Life 
now is sweet and my joy is complete, for I’m saved, saved, SAVED.” 


The assurance of being saved was felt as a revolutionary experience, 
first, by an Augustinian monk named Martin Luther. All his life he had 
been looking for this assurance and one day, reading St. Paul in the 
Scriptures, he felt it. So vividly did he feel it, so secure was he in it, that 
henceforth he would have no other test of God’s Word and His Will but 
this. He called it faith, and under the enthusiasm of his experience he 
did not hesitate to add a word to the Scriptures so that they read in his 
version: “Faith (alone) justifies.” Not only did he add to, but he snipped 
out parts of the Scriptures; the Epistle of St. James he called an “epistle 
of straw,” since it so obviously contradicted his belief. 


Luther’s simple doctrine of blind trust in experience impressed an 
ecclesiastical lawyer named Calvin, who built upon this irrational premise 
a completely logical system of salvation. Calvin noticed, however, that 
not everyone had this revolutionary experience of salvation. Since for 
him this experience was the proof and the sign of salvation, he reasoned 
rigorously enough that those who had it were destined to be saved; those 
who never had it were predestined to be lost. 


Of course, such a fantastic doctrine makes God out to be an ogre. 
Still, for some reason it captivated the Protestant world; yet time would 
come when no one could stomach it. One who could stomach it the least 
was a Spiritual giant, though a physical mite, of a man in England named 
John Wesley. Wesley learned about experiencing salvation while in Ame- 
rica as an Anglican missionary to the Indians. He was led into his first 
“conversion” by a Moravian brother. Wesley felt himself “saved’’ and re- 
turned to England to preach salvation by experience, yet he would have 
nothing to do with predestination. Assurance of salvation to everyone 
who would accept it was his doctrine. In preaching it, no revivalist ever 
measured up to him and nowhere in the world was his message so enthu- 
siastically heard as on the American frontier. 


Why was this? To put it briefly: when preached in open camp- 
meeting with ringing tones of conviction, this simple message was best 
suited to arouse crude men to feelings of religion. It is no libel on our 
forefathers to call that legend completely false which pictures them as 
religious fanatics. Up Boston way, there were two colonies of settlers 
driven to these shores by considerations of religion, but even among these 
the Calvinist Church directly influenced only about one-sixth. After two 
generations, when vast hordes set out from the seaboard westward through 
the forests, they were mostly the “unsaved.” Throughout the colonies 
those who had come here were usually the poor, restless, outcast members 
of European civilization. When they went west, irreligion and immorality 
went with them. How awaken these frontiersmen to the business of tak- 
ing care of their souls? It would be hard to imagine a more obvious and 
effectual way than the camp-meeting preaching by colorful evangelists. 
Great were the abuses at times, but in almost every Protestant group that 
which is alive and positive in their faith today goes back to those early 
revivals 


It was Wesley who really evangelized this country, though he never 
returned personally to the land of his “conversion.” Wesley was one of 
nineteen children, the son of an Anglican parson, and his family tradi- 
tions were really more Catholic than Protestant, although he had grown 
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up with the usual anti-Catholic prejudices. Yet he read many biographies 
of saints; he admitted that in his youth he owed his very faith to the 
reading of the Life of Saint Cyprian, while his favorite during his whole 
life never ceased to be Saint Ignatius. Nevertheless, the stark obliteration 
of Roman Catholicity from English life, as can be seen by Cardinal New- 
man’s description of his own boyhood, made the direct influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church impossible to him at this time. 


Wesley entered Oxford almost a century before Newman, and there, 
with some others, notably his brother Charles and Whitefield, he counter- 
ed the growing secularism of the University, as Newman was to do after 
him, by a religious revival. Spiritual meetings were conducted according 
to a set rule or method for prayer, examination of conscience, and public 
confession; hence the undergraduates became known as “Methodists.” 


Had Wesley been born in the Church, it has been suggested that he 
would have been the founder of a religious order. On the other hand 
many Methodists have stated that they would not have been treated shab- 
bily, cast off and left to die, had their movement arisen in the Church, 
but rather would have been guided and preserved from error. As it is, 
Wesley erected whatever can be erected on a Protestant foundation of 
faith and did so with indefatigable zeal. At a time when rationalism and 
materialism sought to eliminate the concept of sin, he gave all possible 
emphasis to the Christian concept of evil and the necessity of faith; many 
of his sermons could be preached by any Orthodox Catholic priest today. 
Yet his faith was pragmatic in the extreme; it could be reduced ultimately 
to two unshakable tenets; one was the literal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, but the second was to come only after his “conversion” in America; 
it was the doctrine of salvation by emotional experience. 


Peter Bohler was the Moravian preacher whom Wesley met in Geor- 
gia. “Do you know the Lord Jesus Christ?” Bohler asked him. “I know 
that he is my Saviour.” “Yes, but do you know Him?” Wesiey was puzzled 
and Bohler explained what knowing the Lord Jesus meant: “Every man, 
no matter how moral, pious, or how orthodox he may be, is in a state of 
damnation, until by a supernatural and instantaneous process wholly un- 
like that of human reasoning, the conviction flashes upon his mind that 
the sacrifice of Christ has been applied to him and has expiated his sins. 
This supernatural and personal conviction of illumination is what is meant 
by saving faith, and it is inseparably accompanied by an absolute assurance 
of salvation.” 


This was what Wesley preached on his return to England, but with 
a difference. Bohler’s idea of conversion was that the sinner was passive 
and did nothing; Wesley always claimed the sinner had the “decidin’ 
vote.” From the age of thirty-six until his eighty-sixth year, he preached 
this gospel in more than 40,000 sermons, very often to audiences of more 
than 20,000. Sound-looking and wondrously clean and fastidious in ap- 
pearance, he did not begin to feel old until he was eighty-five. He lived 
on horse-back, traveled thus more than 225,000 miles in England alone, 
and said that his health depended on it. His speaking was without 
much oratorical accent except towards the close of a sermon 
when he worked up into a state of high enthusiasm. Though 
tiny, the very cast of his countenance could fill his hearers with 
dread, and his words penetrated the hearts of those disposed. Two men 
had to help him into the pulpit for his last sermon. His success was al- 
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ways great, but the true measure of it can be seen in the thousands of 
men whom he inspired to go forth as evangelists in imitation of him. 

When all this is said, it must be admitted that the shortcomings of 
his gospel should have been seen by Wesley himself, and were not. He 
encouraged rather than discouraged the paroxysms among his hearers 
which critics called mass-hysteria or mass-lunacy. To Wesley they were 
signs either of mass-conversion or diabolical possession. Sometimes, while 
he evangelized, there would be a cry—a roar—and a man or woman would 
drop down as if dead. The bystanders would fall to prayer and if there 
was no immediate deliverance, the interrupter would be carried out and 
the prayer went on. At times whole sections of the throng would break 
out into “shriekings, roarings, groanings, gnashings, yellings, cursing, blas- 
phemies, and despairs.” Sometimes scores of people would be affected with 
laughing fits that would continue for days. It was, as some said, a new dis- 
ease; it would follow the revivals everywhere and eventually discredit 
them. 


In this country Wesley evangelized throngs through preachers who 
imitated him and preached his message. Some had heard him, others 
were sent by him; still others gravitated towards his methods within 
their own communions. At the close of the Revolutionary War his own 
followers were cut off from Wesley, but he saved his work in a characteris- 
tic way. He ordained a “bishop” and started the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America. Wesley, however, remained an Anglican and his own 
church considered him only a parson. Yet, he found this no obstacle to 
laying hands on one of his loyal followers, Thomas Coke. He sent Coke to 
America to make other “bishops” here. This scandalized Charles Wesley 
who broke off relations with his brother for practically the rest of their 
lives and who wrote this bitter epigram: 


“How easy now are Bishops made 
At man or woman’s whim; 

Wesley his hands on Coke hath laid 
But who hath laid hands on him?” 


So began the Methodist Church here. Its first evangelists were no 
Wesleys, though highly individualistic. One of the first was an Irishman 
named Embury. A woman broke in on a card game, threw the cards on 
the floor, then addressed him: “Brother Embury, you must preach to us 
or we shall all go to hell and God will require our blood at your hands.” 
So, he preached to five people in his own house and they all sang and 
prayed. Few came, but one who did was Captain Thomas Webb, a soldier, 
and was converted. Webb became one of the most picturesque of the re- 
vivalists. He wore a scarlet cloak, a green patch over one eye, and his 
right arm had been splintered at the battle of Quebec. He drew large 
crowds. 


Most successful of the earlier evangelists was Thomas McGready, 
another Irishman. He was famous for his hell-fire sermons. McGready 
had a way of reaching out over the pulpit and dangling a sinner, drama- 
tically, over the fiery pit. He was accused of running people distracted 
and his pulpit was burned. His greatest challenge was at a place called 
Rogue’s Harbor, Kentucky. It was a gathering place of murderers, horse- 
thieves, highwaymen, thugs and fugitives from justice. When McGready 
got through with his revival there, many of these characters were seized 
with the “jerks,” bodily convulsions which lasted for days. From then on 
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it was the custom to put up young saplings as stakes in the ground for 
sinners to cling to during their convulsions. 

McGradp’s success led to a mass revival at Cane Ridge in the same 
county. A clearing was made in the forest and hundreds of preachers 
on stumps were all exhorting at the same time. John B. Finley, a youth 
who later became an evangelist, describes it: 


“There were twenty-five thousand people gathered and the noise 
was like that of Niagara Falls. Seven ministers were preaching from dif- 
ferent places. At no time was the ground less than half covered with the 
victims of religious experience. Some could not move or speak and rescue 
teams called ‘bearers of the slain’ were carrying them away. Some talked, 
but could not move. Some beat the earth with their heels. Some, shrieking 
in agony, bounded about live fish out of water. Many lay down and rol- 
led over for hours at a time; others rushed wildly about over stumps and 
benches, and then plunged, shouting, ‘Lost, Lost,’ into the forest. Many 
‘talked in tongues,’ some had the ‘holy laughs,’ others the ‘barks’; these 
fell on all fours, rolling about and gathering at the foot of a tree yelping, 
barking and snapping like dogs. This exercise was called treeing the 
devil.” 


He saw at least five hundred people swept down, “as if a battery of 
a thousand guns had opened upon them, and there immediately followed 
shrieks and shouts that rent the very heavens. My hair rose upon my 
head,” Finley said. “My whole frame trembled; the blood ran cold in 
my veins; a sense of suffocation and blindness seemed to come over me, 
and I thought I was going two die.” 


One of the surest means of arousing enthusiasm was the singing of 
hymns. The genius of Charles Wesley had begun this tradition on a 
high plane and the whole wor!:! is indebted to him for such classics as 
“Jesus Lover of My Soul,” and “Hark, The Herald Angels Sing.” If the 
American revivalist hymns are not always so sublime, we should remember 
the conditions under which they were sung; it ought to be recalled that 
the words of our own popular ballads today are sorry specimens apart 
from the music. 


Here is one inspired by Methodist enthusiasm: 


The World, the devil and Tom Paine, 
Have tried their force, but all in vain, 
They can’t prevail, the reason is, 

The Lord defends the Methodist. 

They pray, they sing, they preach the best, 
And do the devil most molest, 

If Satan had his vicious way, 

He’d kill and damn them all today. 

They are despised by Satan’s train, 
Because they shout and preach so plain, 
I’m bound to march in endless bliss, 
And die a shouting Methodist. 


The Baptists were not to be outdone. They sang: 


Baptist, Baptist, Baptist 
Baptist, till I die. 

Tll go along with the Baptists 
And eat that apple pie. 
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Meanwhile, the New England Congregationalists had migrated to 
upper New York State. Amongst them there rose a new type of evangelist, 
Charles G. Finney. Heretofore, the revivalist was likely to be a man of 
no books but the Bible, who gloried in speaking by direct inspiration and 
despised the unconverted minister. Finney had been a well-educated law- 
yer. He preached a rousing Calvinistic sermon on hell as usual, but 
harangued his audience like a prosecuting attorney and then pleaded 
with them to make the immediate decision of accepting salvation. To 
correct the extravagant features of the camp-meeting revivals, he intro- 
duced innovations. He housed his meeting in a circus tent; allowed wo- 
men to stand up and pray aloud; invited the “saved” to confess publicly 
by standing up on their seats, then led them down the aisle to an “an- 
xious” bench where they might experience conversion out of harm’s way. 
So began the practice called “hitting the sawdust trail.” 


Unquestionably, the more spectacular conversions in the revivals 
were brought about by the fear of hell, yet the man who made revivalism 
a big business never preached a sermon on hell. This was Dwight L. 
Moody, a rather colorless shoeclerk when he “accepted Christ,” yet the 
time was ripe for him. In personality, as in preaching, he was the coun- 
terpart of all who had gone before him. Visiting him in his shoeshop one 
day, a Sunday-school teacher invited him to accept the Saviour. “I will,” 
said Moody, quietly, wrapping up a pair of shoes. 


He found that he could preach and teamed up with Ira Sankey, a 
singer and writer of hymns. What they preached and sang was the joy 
of being saved, yet it should not be forgotten that the vision of hell had 
already been burned into the imaginations of their audiences by a long 
succession of others and the people were parched and groping for such 
consolation. 


Moody had few natural gifts, but sensational advertising, spotlights, 
and ballyhoo, made him and Sankey more of an attraction than any vaude- 
ville or movie team of the present day. He spoke across the country to 
over one hundred million people and is credited with a million “conver- 
sions.” The choir alone numbered twelve hundred at Barnum’s Hippo- 
drome in New York in 1876, and five hundred ushers were needed to 
marshall a million and a half people who stood in line night after night. 
Royalties on Moody and Sankey hymn books amounted to a million and 
a quarter dollars. 


But the revivalist to end all revivals was “Billy” Sunday. A con- 
verted big league ball player, “Billy” introduced the acrobatic type of 
preaching. Nightly, he put on a show in which he boxed or wrestled with 
the devil, taking both sides himself, and as often as not ending up with 
a black eye. He drew enormous crowds, but he was also heckled by minis- 
ters who thought him irreverent. “Sit down, you bald-headed old mutt,” 
he would interrupt his discourse to fire away at one of them. “Up on your 
hind legs, you stinking polecat!” “Billy” was a fundamentalist and thought 
he was upholding the Bible against ultraliberals, yet his own exegesis 
was as uninhibited as his enthusiasm. One of his milder sermons has 
this short piece on Martha and Mary: 


“Mary was one of those sort of Uneeda-biscuit, peanut-butter, 
gelatine-and-pimento woman! Martha was a beefsteak, baked-potato, 
apple - sauce - with - lemon-and-nutmeg, coffee-and whipped-cream, 
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apple-pie-and cheese sort of woman! So you can take your pick, but I 
speak for Martha. Hurrah, for Martha!” 


Turnstile returns showed Sunday was the greatest of all evangelists, 
but the Federal Council of Churches, curious to know how many of his 
“converts” persevered in the simple matter of going to church, investi- 
gated. Theirs was a different story. 


Revivalism is now definitely on the wane. Today it is associated 
with the more eccentric sects and unless they change their methods 
radically the evangelists will no longer reach educated Protestants. That 
there have been genuine conversions in the past no one need doubt. 


Most writers ecknowledge the debt to circuit riders and evangelists 
on our frontier, stemming back French infidelity and atheism. At the 
same time the long-term results must be seen for what they really are. 
Hysteria instead of conviction, sentimentality in place of morality, ex- 
cessive emotionalism in lieu of practical faith, confusion, ignorance, and 
blindness, for an intelligent, informed, deliberate assent to revealed truth; 
these are the results of making a revival experience the whole of religion. 
Revivalism itself, with all its extravagances must be seen, not as a by- 
product, but as the logical development of the Protestant premise. The 
mistake goes beyond Wesley, it goes back to Luther, who identified faith 
with a very exceptional emotional experience and made it a binding re- 
quirement of all for salvation. This is the formal principle of Protestant- 
ism and it simply is not true. 


Is there, then, to be no emotion in religion? It would be tragic to 
think so, not to say unrealistic, because the emotions are part of the total 
makeup of man. Nevertheless the warning of all God’s saints has been 
not to measure our progress in faith or in the love of God by emotionalism. 
Conversion takes place in the soul, and its instruments are the mind and 
the will docile to God’s grace. Where the emotions assist the mind and 
the will, they are to be encouraged; where they run counter to them, they 
are to be disregarded. 


There are the psychological steps of conversion from sin to grace. 
For the sinner, the preaching of the Gospel is an occasion of enlighten- 
ment and grace. The grace moves him to make an act of faith (which 
is an act of the mind commanded by the will) in the eternal truths put 
before him by the preacher. Since three truths are such as heaven, hell, 
the evil of sin, judgment, etc., the soul is moved to fear. But it does not 
stop at fear. It sees among the eternal truths that of the mercy of God, 
The thought of this mercy moves it to love, to compunction for sin, to, 
purpose of amendment, to a desire to do all that God has commanded as 
necessary for salvation. Thus it is led to baptism or confession, the means 
prescribed by Christ for escape from sin. 


This is the process made use of during an Orthodox Catholic parish 
mission. Every missionary will attest that it is sound, effective and last- 
ing, and, above all, in conformity with the teachings of Jesus Christ. 


J. E. D. 








“CHURCH AND WORLD” 


I: | return to my travels. I arrived in Rome on Theophany Day of 1955 
Weather was warm and overcast. Termini is the largest and most 
modern European railway station, built in 1950. Termini is an affair 
of glass, steel and chromium. Some people consider Termini ugly, 
but I do not think so. I see no point in slavishly imitating the past and 
creating everywhere pseudo-Norman, pseudo-Gothic, pseudo-Byzantine 
or pseudo-Classical buildings. This merely shows the bankruptcy of cre- 
ative effort. Termini is vast, impersonal, impressive and blends well with 
a specific Roman style. Hardly had I left the station than I noticed be- 
fore the entrance an ancient Roman wall. On the other side of the vast 
place, the colossal ruins of the Thermae of Diocletian rose up. A por- 
tion of them had been transferred by Michel Angelo into a big church 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli. I beheld at once all three Romes: the Im- 
perial and pagan, the Papal and Christian, the modern and non-religious. 


I have been many times in Rome and it is difficult for me and for 
anyone else for that matter to write on Rome. The Eternal City is very 
old. It certainly existed over 2500 years ago. Moreover Rome was for 
many centuries the capital of a great Empire and afterwards the centre 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Rome is a gigantic museum, full of glo- 
rious buildings, churches, palaces, castles, museums, libraries, monuments 
and so on. Besides being the capital of the Italian Republic, Rome con- 
tains within its borders, the Vatican, the smallest state in the world, so 
far as the territory and the population are concerned, but great in wis- 
dom and influence. 


My companion, tall and aristocratic-looking, was in a reflective 
mood. Born to great wealth and still greater power he had travelled all 
over the world and seen much. “Look at these maps on the walls,” he 
said, “they show the growth of the Roman state from a single small 
city to the World Empire. In its heyday the Empire numbered, perhaps, 
100 million people and extended from the Adrian Wall on the Scottish 
border to the Persian Gulf and from Southern Morocco to Soviet Buko- 
vina. And yet hardly more than three centuries separate the peak of 
the Empire under Trajan and his heirs and its inglorious end in 476. It 
is true that in the East, in Byzantium, the Empire survived one thousand 
years more, but it was not, quite the same Empire. Besides that is another 
story. Empires art civiljkations come and go, my friend. We, too, ap- 
proach our end.” Why-fre you so pessimistic?” “I am merely a realist 
and do not indulge in jwishful thinking. We rush headlong to a cata- 
strophe. No state and no civilization could exist without faith. Once they 
lost the latter the so-called “enlightened” self interest takes its place. 
It leads either to anarchy, or to tyranny, or to both. Once Rome lost its 
faith, it lost its mora lg as well. It became a parasite living on provinces, 
on slaves and so oy The Empire was dead when the barbarians came 
and administered the final blow. We are also walking dead, eaten up by 
divorces, juvenile delinquency, wish to have everything for nothing, etc. 
Our Welfare State is the old Roman provision for bread and circuses. But 
we are in far worse condition than the Romans ever were because we 
have at our command horrible weapons, which could easily destroy not 
only mankind, but evén organic life itself, animals and plants.” 


“Do you seriously think that those weapons will ever be used?” 
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“Why not? They are manufactured, in order to be used when the 
opportunity occurs. In theory, of course, human life can be so arranged 
that an earthly paradise, a golden age, can be created. The standard of 
living of Asia, Africa, and South America, theoretically could be raised up 
to the American standard or even higher. But this demands enormous 
sacrifices from the Americans and Europeans. It is customary to say that 
the nobles, the bourgeois and the peasants are selfish and pitiless while 
the workers are paragons of all virtues. Do you believe that American and 
European workers will reduce their standard of living to a subsistence 
level in order that India and China might industrialize with record speed? 
Not they. On the contrary, they want still higher wages which makes the 
industrialization of those countries ever more difficult. Meanwhile the 
Chinese, the Indians, the Indonesians and the Japanese multiply in such 
numbers that the problem becomes well-high insoluble. In these condi- 
tions anything may happen. In truth, no lasting peace and prosperity are 
possible without mutual love and the latter cannot flourish without a 
living faith. We, in Western Europe, have no more living faith than the 
ancient Romans had in their time of decay. For vast masses nowadays, 
religion means nothing except a few rites and superstitions just as it did 
in Imperial Rome. And it is more difficult to convert the post-Christians 
than the non-Christians. The latter are usually ignorant and, occa- 
sionally, hostile, while the former are patronizingly indifferent. I con- 
sider all this grandiloquent talk about the conversion of the post-Chris- 
tian masses futile and misleading. I believe, nevertheless, that we are 
able to retain a good many of those who are still with us. After all not 
quantity but quality is what counts.” 


One warm and sunny January morning I visited the Basilica of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. A Bishop celebrated the Mass. The Cannons 
were present and the full choir sang. Meanwhile, other Masses were 
in progress in several chapels. Like everywhere in Italy, people went in 
and out all the time. There were quite a few people present, perhaps two 
thousand or more; but they were lost in the enormous Basilica. 


A week later I attended the consecration of Mgr. Sebastian Vallopily 
to the See of Tallicherry in India at St. Peter’s. H. E. Cardinal Tiscorant, 
Dean of the Sacred College, whom I know well, was the principal conse- 
crator. The Mass of Consecration was celebrated at the chapel of the 
Cathedra, where Cardinal Tisserant consecrated Mgr. Montini to the See 
of Milan a few months previously and where he was himself consecrated 
Bishop many years ago. The chapel is dwarfed by the grandeur of the 
Basilica yet it is large enough. I should say about 2,000 people witnessed 
the consecration. There were many Bishops and clergy present. The 
Indian Embassy was represented. The Mass was very simple. There were 
neither deacons nor sub-deacons, nor crowd of the vested clergy. The 
Mass was said, although some parts of it were sung by a few choristers of 
the Basilica. The Mass was a kind of the Pontifical Low Mass, common 
in Rome. Anyone who has witnessed the Low Mass at the Catacombs and 
the great Barock Mass in St. Peter’s, realizes that the Latin Mass, freed 
of its medieval and Renaissance accreations, is extremely simple. Since 
long ago controversies have raged over the point which is better for the 
people, the simplicity of ritual or its splendour. The controversies bet- 
ween the Cistercians and the Cluniacs, Abbe de Rance and Dom Mabillon 
are cases in point. Neither was the East free from the same controver- 
sies. In Russia, St. Nilus of Sora stood for simplicity and St. Joseph of 
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Volokolamsk for grandeur. The modern Liturgical Movement, I should 
say, prefers simplicity. 

I cannot omit the Vatican while speaking about Rome. I had the 
privilege of meeting some distinguished members of the Roman Curia 
and I have the greatest respect for them. The Vatican staff is small, 
about 1,000 people, and yet they manage the world-wide Roman Church 
with an exemplary efficiency. The exacting American Institute of Manage- 
ment, after studying the Roman Church as an organization, found it re- 
markable. The Roman Curia can react at once, if needed, but usually 
it works very slowly. There is no hurry in the Vatican. Everything is 
quiet and serene. Hordes of civil servants, sea of papers, useless phone 
calls and visitors are absent. The Vatican Bank performs five million 
transaction a year and yet it employs merely sixty people. The same is 
true of all other Vatican institutions. The Vatican civil servants are 
nearly all priests and religious, men who dedicated their life to the 
Church. They live simply and work hard. Those whom I met were 
scholarly, refined people, broad-minded, friendly, with great knowledge 
of the world and history. 


I remember a talk with one of them in his quiet study from the 
window of which a truly wonderful panorama of Rome could be seen. 
We discussed Communism. My host was serene and detached. “Certainly 
Communism is a great problem,” he said, “but we tackle successfully many 
baffling problems in history. Remember we are a very old Government, 
preserving traditions which no other Government can boast. We survived 
Imperial persecutions and Barbarian invasions. Indeed we converted those 
barbarians. We lived through attacks of Islam, Investiture quarrels, great 
Schisms, Renaissance, Reformation, Enlightenment, French Revolution, 
rabid anticlericalism, etc. Many times our adversaries predicted our disap- 
pearance, but we are still here and probably stronger than ever before. 
According to the latest statistics we have 177,023 parishes outside the 
Soviet Union and certain satellites with 416,466 churches and chapels, 
257,763 secular and 119,445 regular priests, 65,328 Seminarists, 210,248 men 
and 950,865 women in Religious Orders, 10,317,797 male and 9,511,317 fe- 
male students in our Universities and schools of every description. The 
estimated number of the baptized Roman Catholics is over 450 million. 
We have many million faithful in the mission field. This is no mean 
achievement. We are indebted for this not merely to a good organiza- 
tion, but to faith and devotion of our priests, religious and laity. Com- 
munism is based on hatred and force. It is negation, destruction. Com- 
munism is strong to destroy, but it is powerless to build. Nothing could 
be built on hatred, only on love.” 


Although Russian relations with Rome were, obviously, never so 
close and regular as with Constantinople, whence Russia received its 
Christianity and culture, still they were important enough. I meditated 
on that subject while staying in the magnificent Abbey of Grottaferrata 
near Rome. This venerable Monastery of the Byzantine rite was founded 
in 1004 by St. Nilus of Rossano, a Calabrian Greek, who left his native 
Rossano in 980 because of the continuous Arab raids. Gregory, Count of 
Tusculun, father of the Popes Benedict VIII and John XIX, gave Grot- 
taferrata to St. Nilus in order to assist him to establish there his Com- 
munity. St. Nilus had previously met and greatly impressed Othon III, 
Holy Roman Emperor, nephew of St. Vladimir, Apostle of Russia, and of 
Basil II, Bolgarokrotonos, under whom the Byzantine Empire reached its 
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zenith. Empress Theorhano, mother of Othon, was a sister of Basil II 
and of Anne, wife of St. Vladimir, Grand Prince of Kiev. St. Nilus’ in- 
fluence on Othon was lasting and led to important results. The Abbey 
prospered under the second Superior, St. Bartholomew. In 1131 King 
Roger of Sicily created the Abbot of Grottaforrata Baron. In the XVth 
century Metropolitan Isidore, of Kiev, stayed in Grottoferrata with Bishop 
Abraham of Suzdal. These two prelates signed the decree of the Council 
of Florence. Isidore, a Greek by birth, was created Cardinal. The Rus- 
sians refused to accept the Florentine decrees and expelled Cardinal Isidore 
from Moscow in 1441. Seven years later the Russian Bishops, assembled 
in Moscow, elected Jonas, Bishop of Ryasan, Russian Primate. Russian 
autocephaly dates from 1448, and is due to the rejection by the Russians 
of the Florentine decrees. Rome, of course, did not recognise the deposi- 
tion of Isidore. In 1458, however, Pope Callixtus III divided the Rus- 
sian Church into two provinces, leaving that of Moscow to Isidore and 
providing a new Primate, Gregory the Bulgarian, Isidore’s archdeacon for 
that of Lithuania.* The great Greek humanist, Cardinal Bessarion, 
Metropolitan of Nicea, was appointed Abbot of Grottaferrata in 1462. 
Thanks largely to his offorts Princess Zoe-Sophia Paleologos, niece of the 
last Byzantine Emperors, John VIII and Constantine XI, was married 
in 1472 to Ivan III, Grand Prince of Russia. The latter adopted there- 
upon the Byzantine coat of arms and Court ceremonies. Under Basil III, 
son of Ivan III and Sophia Paleologos, Staretz Philotheus of Pskov, began 
to propound the Moscow-Third Rome ideology, St. Maximus The Greek 
(1480-155_) who wrote the remarkable Coronation instructions for Ivan 
the Terrible, the first Imperially crowned Russian Sovereign, also stayed 
for awhile in Grottaferrata in his Italian days. Michael Trivolis, native 
of Arta in Epirus, before he became Fr. Maximus in Vatopedi Monastery 
in Mt. Athos, was a Dominican Friar in San Marco, Florence, pupil of 
Savanarola. Through Grottaferrate all three Romes are somehow con- 
nected. 


Grottaferrata Abbey is a vast Monastery. Built over the supposed 
Cicero villa it was many times rebuilt and restored. Its magnificent towers 
and walls date from Cardinal Giulio della Rovere, afterwards Pope Julius 
II, the commendatory Abbot of Grottaferrata. Several Cardinals were 
commendatory Abbots of Grottaferrata. Gradually the Byzantine rite 
began to fade away under successive latinization measures. The suppres- 
sion of commenda first and the restoration of the pure Byzantine rite 
in 1881 afterwards restored the Abbey to its former grandeur. Now it 
enjoys all kinds of privileges. Its Abbot, Archimandrite Isidere Croco, 
noted scholar, is Abbot Nullius. The Abbey supplies the Papal Masses 
with the Byzantine rite clergy. The Abbey is a noted liturgical centre 
and its library is full of the rarest books and manuscripts, Greek, Latin, 
Slavonic, etc. Grottaferrata produces the first class liturgical books for 
all Eastern rites, many of which are employed also by the non-Roman 
Catholics. It has a fine laboratory to restore ancient manuscripts. Final- 
ly, the Abbey has a fine museum, full of ancient and fine things dug out 
in its own estate. The Community numbers about 40, most of them are 
Italo-Albanians of the Byzantine rite. There are also a number of Uk- 
rainians from Galicia. I remember with the utmost pleasure my stay in 
Grottaferrata. In spite of January weather was as warm and sunny as 
June in Northern Europe. Everything was green. There were plenty 


* However, this was an act in theory and not in practise. Ed. 
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of flowers. The services are naturally in Greek. The Abbot and the 
bearded Fathers were extremely kind to me. 


In the old Greek College of St. Athanasius in Rome there are also 
many Russian memories. In the 17th century a number of Ukrainians 
studied there. One of them, Theophano Prokopovich, of Kiev, became in 
due course a close friend of Peter the Great, for whom he wrote the 
celebrated Spiritual Reglament. Although trained by Roman Catholics, 
Theophane hated everything Roman. He helped Peter the Great to 
abolish the office of the Patriarch and to replace him by the Holy Synod, 
fully amenable to the Sovereign’s will. Theophane also disliked the 
Monasteries and would like to suppress them. In his sympathies Theo- 
phane, former pupil of St. Athanasius’, was a true Protestant. His part 
in Russian Church history is very great indeed, for better or for worse. 
Stephen Yavorsky, adversary of Theophane and protagonist of the Patri- 
archal system, was equally trained by the Roman Catholics. The cele- 
brated Russian ecclesiastical traveller, Basile Grigorovich-Barsky, visited 
Rome in the 17th century. Among the Russian visitors in the 19th cen- 
tury two Archimandrites were most remarkable. The first of them was 
Porphirius Uspensky, afterwards Bishop, a great scholar with somewhat 
eccentric views. The second Archimandrite was Theophan Govorov, 
afterwards the celebrated mystic, Bishop Theophan the Recluse, who did 
so much with his writings for the astonishing revival of monastic life in 
Russia in the 19th century. In Villa Volonsky, now British Embassy, 
Princess Zinaide Volkonsky, a Russian Roman Catholic, kept a_ salon. 
Among her guests were such great Russian Orthodox as N. V. Gogol, 
author and religious thinker, and A. Ivanov, printer. 


Many years ago, in the beginning of the century, a well-known pub- 
lishing house produced in London a series of books: “Medieval Cities of 
Europe.” I read several of those volumes. That on Moscow was admir- 
ably arranged. Several chapters were entitled: “Moscow of the Tsars,” 
“Moscow of the Ecclesiastics,” “Moscow of the Merchants” and so on. 
This volume included also a most interesting chapter: “Moscow of the 
English,” story, life and organization of the English colony in Moscow. 
About Rome thick volumes could be written in the same vein, for in- 
stance “Rome of the French,” “Rome of the Irish,” “Rome of Germans,” 
etc. Western Europe was always in a close and continuous contact with 
Rome. Even those countries which accepted the Reformation in their 
majority, like England, Scotland, Holland etc., always possessed more or 
less considerable minorities of those who did not. The Roman Catholics 
have practically disappeared from Scandinavia and Finland, yet for their 
Christianity they are indebted to Rome. The Eastern Christians, except 
the Greeks, are not so closely connected with Rome. The Rome of the 
Greeks is perhaps, the most interesting of all. It is the world of the 
early Greek-speaking Christian Community, of the first Popes, of the 
catacombs, of the early Basilicas and Monasteries. It is also the Rome of 
the Byzantines and the Rome of the early Renaissance. 

Rome of the Russians is much smaller. It could be confined to the 
Vatican, Grottaferrata, Collegio S. Athanasio and Villa Volkonsky in the 
past, and now, besides to the Pontifical Oriental Institute Palazzo of 
the Congregation of the Oriental church and Russicum. The Vatican 
Library and Archives treasure several manuscripts and documents deal- 
ing with Russian history. The Pontifical Oriental Institute possesses a 
fine collection of Russian theological, liturgical, mystical and other books, 
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bought from the dispersed by the Soviet Government libraries of the Holy 
Synod and great Russian Monasteries. Indeed I should say that out- 
side of the Soviet Union the Russian Department of the Pontifical Orien- 
tal Institute can be rivalled only by that of Helsinki University in Fin- 
land. Palazzo of the Oriental Congregations possesses a fine, perhaps 
unique, collection of pictures of Russian historical churches and monas- 
teries. Russicum has a fine and big church of St. Anthony where the 
choir is very good indeed. Russicum is a College for training of priests 
for the Russian Roman Catholics. It has some very fine scholars on its 
staff. 


The Orthodox have so far one church only in Rome. It is situated 
in Via Palestro. The church is Russian and is in the jurisdiction of those 
Russian Bishops abroad who do not acknowledge Patriarch Alexis of 
Moscow. The Serbs, the Greeks, the Roumanians and other Orthodox 
used this church for some time. The Greeks have now built their own 
church. The church in Via Palestro is really a private chapel of a great 
Russian aristocrat who left to the parish her fine house with this 
chapel. While all Roman Catholic nations are represented in Rome by 
a multitude of Colleges, Convents and institutions of every kind, the 
Orthodox and the Protestants have merely a few parishes. So far as 
the Orthodox are concerned, only a very few pilgrims or students in 
theology, sacred art, etc. come to Rome. The Russian diaspora pilgrims 
from Paris and Brussels to the Holy Land never visit Rome en route, 
but they visit Bari where the relics of St. Nicholas are treasured. There 
is no daily service in the Russian church in Rome and the clergy are too 
old and infirm to act as guides or retreat-givers. And yet there is so 
much to see in Rome and so much to meditate upon. The same is true 
about research scholars. There is no Orthodox centre in Rome, no adviser 
to introduce visitors to Roman scholars, to libraries, museums and insti- 
tutions. For that reason, scholars prefer to go elsewhere. While in 
Athens several non-Orthodox theologians stay in Apostoliki Diakonia, 
there is no similar arrangement in Rome for the non-Roman Catholics. 
The same applies to the Anglicans, the Lutherans, etc. The Uniatas As- 
sociation in Rome, so far as I know, did nothing yet in that direction. 
It might, of course do something later on. The World Council of Church- 
es also has nothing in Rome. The Lutheran World Federation recently 
decided to prepare a plan for the foundation of the Institute “for the 
study of Roman Catholic theology which emphasises the necessity for a 
thorough theological encounter with the Roman Catholic Church.” I 
hope such an Institute may have a branch in Rome. 


Returning to the purely Russian interests in Rome I must admit 
that there is much to do. There is no monography on the family of the 
Byzantine Emperor Basile II, particularly on his sisters, Theophano, Holy 
Roman Empress, and Anne, Grand Princess of Kiev, and their mutual 
relations. Western alliances of the early Rurikides are little known. The 
meaning of Grottaferrata is still not quite understood. Although the 
life of Metropolitan Isidore is known well enough, that of his companion, 
Bishop Abraham of Suzdal, is not. The whole complex of the Council 
of Florence in relation to the Russian Church demands a further study. 
An astonishing case but a true one, there is no monography on Sophia 
Paleologos, niece of the last Byzantine Emperor, ward of the Pope, pupil 
of Cardinal Bessarion, wife of Ivan III, mother of Basil III and grand- 
mother of Ivan the Terrible. Little is known of her Byzantine childhood 
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and Roman youth, yet her part in the history of Russia is important, 
particularly in relation to the Third Rome idea. The reign of ‘Ivan III 
was a Russian Renaissance and it produced many first-class people. The 
Roman days of Theophan Prokopovich are little known. The same is 
true about Russian and Ukrainian students of St. Athanasio in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Views om Rome and Latin West of Bishop Porphirius 
Uspensky and still more of Bishop Theophan the Recluse are known only 
to a few specialists, and yet they are of great interest. Both of them 
were in Rome and had the most interesting discussions with Pius IX. 
I made some research in this direction. The salon of Princess Zinaide 
Volkonsky and its habitues also demands a serious study. It must be 
noted that Russian-Roman relations are almost impossible to study with- 
out a good knowledge of Byzantium. Russia is related to Rome hardly 
directly but through Byzantium. Between the Old and Third Rome there 
is Constantinople. Italy ‘* nearer to the Christian East than any other 
country in Western Europe. Only Italy can boast such wonderful Byzan- 
tine monuments as Byzantine churches of Ravenna, Venice, Toricello, Ce- 
falu, Palermo, etc. There is nothing in the West similar to Grottaferrata. 
** 
* 

My views on the co-operation among scholars were further streng- 
thened by my impressions from the International Congress of The Four 
Gospels in 1957, held in Oxford from 16 September to 20 September. I 
was visiting Wales at that time but decided to cut my visit short in 
order to attend that Congress. Organized by the tireless Prof. F. L. Cross, 
Canon of Christ Church, who successfully organized the International 
Conferences of Patristic Studies in 1951 and 1955, the Congress was an 
unqualified success. Over 600 scholars from all over the world came to 
the Congress. They belonged to every Christian denomination, from the 
Roman Catholics to the most advanced Protestants. The Orthodox group, 
I am sorry to say, was far too small, only four: Bishop Cassian Bozobya- 
zov, Rector of the Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris, two priests 
from the Serb Orthodox Church and myself. There were 25 Orthodox 
at the Patristic Conference of 1955. There were also a few Jews at the 
Congress. The charitable and serious spirit was well in evidence. 

I shall try to summarise here the abiding impressions left on me 
by the Congress. There is little doubt that modernism and religious libe- 
ralism so far as the Gospel is concerned, are out of fashion. The spirit of 
the Congress was clearly conservative. I realised also, as many others 
equally did, that for a correct understanding of the Gospel one must read 
widely the Fathers of the Church, and be familiar with the Jewish back- 
ground of the Gospel. A New Testament scholar must be, therefore, a 
good Patristic and Hebrew scholar as well. The program of the Con- 
gress was exceedingly heavy. The business began with Gospel Readings 
with commentaries at 9:20 am. and ended with the plenary meeting 
in the evening which was hardly ever over before 10 p.m. In between 
there were meetings, discussions, communications and so on. The scholar- 
ly level of lectures was high. Although I attended as many as seven 
lectures per day I could only hear a few of the total numbers. There were 
ten sections for master themes and six groups for communications, be- 
sides four exegetic groups and alternative meetings. Qumran and Nag 
Hammadi discoveries were discussed at length. I attended personally 
the following lectures: “The Gospel Tradition and its Beginnings” by 
Prof. H. Riesenfeld, of Upsala University; “Biography and Christology in 
the Synoptic Gospels” by Prof. A. Wikgren, of Chicago University; “The 
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Gospel-Epistle Relationship in Canon and Liturgy” by the Anglican Bish- 
op of Leicester; “The Scrolls from the Dead Sea; their Date and Purpose” 
by Prof. G. R. Driver, of Oxford University; “‘The Gospels and the Scrolls” 
by Prof. M. Black, of the University of St. Andrew’s; “The New Look on 
The Fourth Gospel” by Dr. Robinson, of Cambridge; “The Sayings of 
Jesus recently discovered at Nag Hammadi” by Prof. G. Quispel, of Utrecht 
University; “The Interrelation of the Gospels: Matthew-Luke-John” by 
Bishop Cassian; “Literary Forms and Contents of a Normal Eucharistia in 
the First Century” by Prof. J. P. Audet, O.P. of Montreal University; “The 
Fourfold Character of the Gospel” by Prof. J. H. Crehan, S.J. “The Gos- 
pels and The Spiritual Life” by Fr. S. M. Gibbard, S.S.J.E., “The British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the Gospels” by the Rev. W. J. Bradnock, 
etc. I attended the Gospels Reading by Bishop Cassian Bozobrazov, who 
commented on prayer. I participated in the works of the tenth section 
which dealt with Johannine Problems. 


The most attended plenary meetings were on Tuesday, 17 Septem- 
ber, and on Thursday, 19 September. The first meeting was an historical 
occasion. It was presided over by Dr. Heenan, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool, and addressed by the Anglican Archbishop of York. 
Dr. Heenan said that he looked upon this occasion as an historical one 
because the Catholic and Protestant scholars came here together not to 
score points against each other but in the common pursuit of truth. He 
added that for the Catholics the highest virtue is charity. Christ said 
that people will know Christ’s disciples by their mutual love. Dr. Ram- 
sey, Archbishop of York proceeded then to deliver his address on “The 
Gospel and the Gospels.” He finished his lecture by quoting St. Ignatius 
of Antioch: “Take refuge in the Gospel as in the flesh of Jesus.” Both 
Archbishops sat together, came and left together. There was a storm of 
applause showing clearly that the Congress welcomes Christian charity 
above everything else. 


The second meeting was addressed by the celebrated Paris Roman 
Catholic scholar, Fr. J. Danielou, S.J. on “The New Testament and the 
Theology of History.” Dr. Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of 
the Anglican Communion throughout the world, presided in person. He 
said that he came to the Congress because its purpose is important and 
appeals to him. Besides, the Archbishop said, he is always anxious to 
promote understanding and good relations among Christians with widely 
differing convictions in view to promoting their reapproachment. The 
Archbishop expressed then his respect for scholarship, unrelenting pur- 
suit of truth. A true scholar does not express his view before he collects 
all the available data and interprets it impartially. The scholar destroys 
outlived hypotheses and theories and constructs the new, taking into ac- 
count new discoveries. The life of a true scholar is hard but it is re- 
warding. The Archbishop concluded his speech stating that he is glad 
to see so many people present. They came from all parts of the world 
to study grave matters, while so many gatherings now, international or 
otherwise, are futile and superfluous because they are dedicated to worth- 
less causes. Fr. Danielou then delivered his address. To my mind the 
gatherings in Oxford, like Patristic Conferences and the last Congress, 
promote charity and understanding among Christians better than any- 
thing also. True scholarship is indeed a pursuit of truth for truth’s 
sake. The Proceedings of the Congress will be published next Spring. 


(No. 105-106 Autumn- Winter 1957) Dr. Serge Bolshakoff 
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A FRATERNAL VISIT TO THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


(A Diary of the visit of American Churchmen | 
to the Orthodox Church of Russia) 





(A Continuation) 


On our flight from Kiev-Lvoy by way ef Mimsk, we ar- 
rived in Leningrad at 12:50 A. M. on 16 December in the midst of a 
swirling snow storm. Our plane had arrived late because of the 
snow storms encountered almost the whole trip from Kiev. De- 
spite the late hour we were met at the airdrome by Archpriest 
Alexander Medvetsky, Dean of the Leningrad St. Nicholas-Theo- 
phany Cathedral; together with our acquaintances A. F. Shishkin, 
Cathedral Choir-director and instructor at the Seminary, and Lev 
Nicholaevich Pariisky, Inspector of the Leningrad Academy; and 
two workers of the Leningrad Metropolitical Office; Konstantine 
Vasilievich Gromov, Chancellor of the Eparchy, and Cyril Kon- 
stantinovich Ivanov, a book-keeper in the diocesan office. Our orig- 
inal group of eight had now dwindled down to four; three Ameri- 
cans had left for home from Kiev and Father Nicholas Bazhanov 
had gone home to Moscow after being wth us in Lvov. Left to visit 
in Leningrad were Fathers Dzvonchik, Kovalchuk, and Abram- 
tsov from America and Vitaly Vasilievich Zaitzeff our traveling 
companion from Moscow. 


During our short stay in Leningrad we lived at the Hotel 
Astoria which is directly across the square from St. Isaac’s Cathe- 
dral—no_ longer functioning as a church and reputed to be a 
museum. We had so much to see in such a short time that we 
did not have time to visit St. Isaac’s which was undergoing exterior 
renovation. In a way the Orthodox Church was fertunate not to 
have control of St. Isaac’s for it would cost an annual fortune to 
keep it in repair. When Peter the Great built his city on the 
present site of Leningrad it was mostly swamp and lowlands 
which were drained and filled. There being no solid foundation 
for some of the older buildings they are continually shifting and 
sinking, causing great cracks to appear in the exterior walls. It is 
all that the government can manage to keep seme of the larger 
buildings in tip-top shape. 


The Hotel Astoria is an old building, very sumptuously 
furnished in a style reminiscent of the late 90’s of the past cen- 
tury. It is in fine condition, however, and we were quite comfort- 
able there although the cold took some getting used to. We kept 
heavy velvet window drapes closed most of the time to help keep 
out the cold. 
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Hotel Astoria is across the square from St. Isaac’s Catholi- 
con which was the life-work of Richard de Montferrand. Also 
designed by the cathedral architect was the statue of Emperor 
Nicholas I which stands in the square facing St. Isaac’s. It was 
pointed out to us that the figures of Justice, Power, Wisdom 
and Faith which surround the statue of the emperor bear the faces 
of his wife and daughters. Leningrad, generally, is built along 
classical lines but on a grandiose scale—with large squares and 
wide avenues. On one of our trips through the city we saw the 
beautiful Church of the Resurrection from a distance. Con- 
structed in the old Russo-Byzantine style, it was a pleasure to 
behold after seeing so much of the classical style throughout the city 
~even churches being built along classic lines. The church is near 
the Catherine Canal and was built in memory of Alexander II on 
the spot where he was assassinated. We also saw the large bronze 
equestrian statue of Peter the Great atop a pedestal of Finnish 
granite. The inscription under the statue read: PETRO PRIMO. 
CATHARINA SECUNDA. MDCCLXXXN. We passed by the Admi- 
ralty Building with its long pointed spire and many columns, and 
the tall Alexander Column atop which stands a sculptured Angel 
holding a cross. This stands in a square facing the Admiralty 
Building and the round column of granite is 25 meters high. 


Leningrad is Russia’s northernmost great city, near the 
border of Finland, and the lower temperatures here with the 
humid air from the near-by sea makes the weather unpleasant. 
We felt the Winter cold here more than anywhere else in Russia. 
In his solicitude for us, our host, His Holiness, the Patriarch had 
sent to Leningrad heavy overcoats to wear during our stay there. 


We arose early on Saturday, 17 December, and motored to 
the residence of Metropolitan Eleutherius, the head of the Lenin- 
grad Metropolitanate in order to pay him ovr respects. Metropoli- 
tan Eleutherius, in the world Benjamin Alexandrovich Vorontsov, 
was born 29 October 1892 in the family of a priest serving a 
parish near Moscow. He graduated from the Moscow Academy in 
1916 and had been ordained to the Priesthood in 1915. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Rostov in 1943 and on 16 April 1946 was 
appointed Exarch of the Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia. The 
Patriarch elevated him to the rank of Metropolitan in July 1948 
and he became the first head of the Autocephalous Church of 
Czechoslovakia which was erected in 1951 by the Moscow Patri- 
archate. Because of serious illness, Metropolitan Eleutherius re- 
turned to Moscow for prolonged treatment and rest in March of 
1955. In November of that same year he resigned as head of the 
Czech Church and was appointed Metropolitan of Leningrad and 
Novgorod in place of the late Metropoltan Gregory who died on 7 
November 1955. 

Driving through the city towards the former St. Alexander 
Nevsky Laura where the Metropolitan lives we had a_ rapid 
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glimpse of the excellently planned city of Peter the Great. The 
arrangement of the streets is radial in character and wide pro- 
spekts or avenues radiate from the hub of the city. The principal 
street is the Prospect of 25th of October, formerly the famous 
Nevsky Prospekt. The main part of the city is located on the left 
bank of the Neva River which divides the city in half. Unfortu- 
nately we struggled so hard to keep the frosted car windows clear 
that we couldn’t see as much as we would have liked. However, 
numerous points of interest were indicated to us and we man- 
aged a fleeting glimpse of some of them. The former capital of 
Russia, Leningrad is full of palaces, monuments of all sorts, beauti- 
ful buildings. Driving along the Nevsky Prospekt, we passed the 
Moscow train terminal and entered the Old or Little Nevsky Ave- 
nue. To the left of the Moscow Station we saw a newly-built sta- 
tion of the Leningrad Metro (subway) which is in process of 
being constructed. Soon we saw walls, gates, buildings in the shape 
of churches and something like a park. This we were told was 
the Alexander Nevsky Laura. 


THE LAURA 


We drove into the grounds of the Laura. To our right was 
the famous Laura cemetery—now called the Nekropol. To all 
except guests of the Moscow Patriarchate there is a charge to visit 
this burial place of such famous figures as Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Dostoevsky, Glinka, Chaikovsky and others. On our left was the 
closed Holy Trinity Catholicon of the Laura--which since our 
visit was returned to the Russian Orthodox Church and was con- 
secrated on 12 September 1957. This edifice is one of the finest 
classical buildings of the end of the Eighteenth Century and until the 
construction of the Kazan and Isaac Cathedrals it had no equal 
in the city. It was within the walls of this magnificent edifice that 
the present Metropolitan Nicholas of Krutitsy was consecrated 36 
years ago. 


We drove by a whole collection of buildings and arrived be- 
fore a large building on which a signboard stated: “Eparchal Ad- 
ministration.” Entering this building of Russian Empire style 
architecture we were immediately impressed with the grandness 
of the furnishings: a reception hall of gigantic proportions adorned 
with huge columns, a wide stone staircase, thick carpets, rich 
furniture .. . We were taken to a spot immediately adjacent to 
the house chapel. Here the late Metropolitan Gregory was buried 
only a littke more than a month before our visit. We sang a Litany 
for the repose of his soul. The whole chapel was filled with fresh 
flowers. After our visit to the chapel we were shown around some 
of the administrative offices of the Eparchy in which several 
voung ladies were at work, typing, etc. The walls of the offices 
were covered with various charts and photographs reflecting the 
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Litiya at Metropolitan Gregory’s grave. The priest-celebrant is to the left, 


not in the picture. 


life of the Leningrad Eparchy, the work of the diocesan adminis- 
tration, the life of the Seminary and Academy, the status of the 
various churches in their financial obligations to the Eparchy, ete. 
We ascertained from several of the charts that there were 14 
churches in the city of Leningrad, including in that number the 
Seminary church and the house church within the Eparchal build- 
ing. Since the re-opening of the Holy Trinity Catholicon of the 
Laura this number has gone up to fifteen. 


The young man, who spoke English and whose job it was 
to show us about the building now led us up the wide staircase to the 
second floor. Here are located the offices and living quarters of 
the Metropolitan. We entered into a large hall adorned with the 
portraits of all the Metropolitans of the city from the date of the 
founding of St. Petersburg down to our times. This was the recep- 
tion hall. It was lined with bookcases containing the large personal 
library of the late Metropolitan Gregory—many of the books 
contained old and luxurious bindings. From this hall glass doors 
open into the Metropolitan’s private study. We passed through 
this study into the Metropolitan’s living quarters where we met the 
prelate. He was reclining on a couch and apologized for not being 
able to greet us more suitably since he was put to bed by doctor’s 
orders. During our short visit with him, the Metropolitan asked 
us about our trip and told us something of what he wished us to 
see in the city. At the termination of our cordial visit he presented 
ach of us with gifts as mementoes of Leningrad. 
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Leaving the ailing hierarch with his blessing, we looked 
around the reception hall once more, met more workers of the 
Eparchy, and took several photographs with Bishop Roman of 
Talyn and Estonia, one of the vicars of the Metropolitanate. We 
were interested in various books lying on tables in the reception 
hall. Many of these were bound manuscripts and among the most 
interesting was a two-volume history of the Russian Orthodox 
Church from the Revolution down to our times written by the 
late Metropolitan Gregory. This, needless to say, would be most 
interesting to read and it is hoped that some day it will be pub- 
lished. Other books in manuscript form were translations of for- 
eign theological and ecclesiastical works, including Moss’s “The 
Old Catholic Movement” which was translated and typed up in 
numerous copies through the generosity of the late Metropolitan 
Hermogenes (Germogen). It seems that though the Church is 
handicapped in the number of books it may publish, many things 
circulate in manuscript form. Such figures as Metropolitan Her- 
mogenes and other hierarchs gave of their personal income to- 
wards the translation of foreign theological literature and towards 
the typing of enough copies for seminary use and for those doing re- 
search in various specialized fields. The Soviet ban against pri- 
vate publishing activities apparently extends to such forms of re- 
production as mimeographing but the Church manages to cir- 
cumvent such prohibitions by such costly methods as endless typing 
of manuscripts which is not prohibited. 


Before leaving the Eparchal Administration building we 
tried on various heavy overcoats to wear during the remainder 
of our visit. After finding a coat that more or less fitted we got 
into our cars and proceeded to the Seminary-Academy building 
situated at a different part of the Laura. The road was full of ruts 
because of construction work going on. The Seminary itself was 
being rebuilt, enlarged, painted, etc. The extent of the influx of 
young men desiring to receive the Priesthood may be judged by 
the construction work going on: walls were being moved, roofs 
raised. Everything had grown small and tight: dormitories, the 
chapel, etc. The edifice which housed the former St. Petersburg 
Seminary and which now contains both the Leningrad Seminary 
and the Academy is within the Laura’s walls near the Obvodnyj 
Canal. This is on the very edge of Leningrad. We stopped at the 
entrance to the theological schools on which two plaques announced 
that the schools were to be found within. 


LENINGRAD SEMINARY-ACADEMY 


Once inside the building which houses the two schools, we 
were ushered into a reception room containing a long table lined 
with chairs. Here we met the Rector of the two institutions, Arch- 
priest Michael Speransky, as well as our old friend Lev Nikolaevich 
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With the Most Reverend uishop Roman (center). front - 1. to r. Archpriests S. Rumiantsev, 
F. Kovalchuk, His Eminence, Archpriest J. Dzvonchik, Priest D. Abramtsov and 
Archpriest A. Medvetsky. back - 1. to r. our guide who spoke English, 

K. V. Gromov, Prof. L. Pariisky, Prof. A. F. Shishkin and V. V. Zaitseff. 


Pariisky, the Inspector of both schools, and other educators. Over 
a cup of tea and sweets we managed to glean some interesting 
information on the schools. 


The Leningrad Academy and Seminary are under the con- 
trol of the Educational Committee of the Sacred Synod of the 
Moscow Patriarchate and are under the direct supervision and 
guidance of the Metropolitan of Leningrad, The Most Reverend 
Eleutherius. The teaching staff is composed of 25 men plus sev- 
eral graduate student assistants. This number is divided into seven 
professors, eight docents, and 10 instructors. The students of the 
Leningrad theological schools are divided into three categories: 
stationnaires, externats (only in the Academy), and correspond- 
ence students (both in the Academy and Seminary). The station- 
naires (who live on campus) are the students who are obligated to 
attend classes regularly, to hand in their written out-of-class work 
at the assigned times, and to take their examinations at the ap- 
pointed times. The category of externat is made up of clerical 
students (i. e. ordained students) of Leningrad and its environs. 
They are excused from daily attendance of classes but are obliged 
to turn in all the work of their course and appear for the exams 
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together with the stationnaires who live on the premises. Only or- 
dained clergymen may participate in the correspondence section 
of the schools. They are called into sessions three times during the 
vear at which time they take their exams, consult with their ad- 
visors, and receive lecture materials for their individual work at 
home. 


The student body at the two schools is growing gradually 
each year and the number of applications always far outnumbers 
the available space. At the time of our visit the total number of 
students (stationnaires and externats) was 589 divided rather 
equally between the Seminary and Academy. There were 429 in 
the correspondence section and at the time of our visit 160 of these 
were living on the premises for exams, etc. Some idea of the student 
body’s growth may be given by the fact that the total student body 
in 1952 was 320, growing by the end of the next school year (1 
July 1953) to 396 men. This number included 228 men in the 
stationnaires and correspondence sections of the Seminary and 
168 students in the Academy—a growth of 76 men in one year 
and an even larger growth in the following years. 


The curricular-educational life of the Academy and Semi- 
nary is guided by a Council composed of al! the instructors of 
both schools. It concerns itself with matters of educational charac- 
ter, scholarly character, as well as with questions of civil-political 
significance. The economic and household life of the schools is 
governed by a Managerial Assembly, which meets frequently in 
the course of the year to inquire into and solve problems of a 
financial-household order. 


The instruction in the Seminary is carried on according to 
the typical curricular plan and program worked out by the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Sacred Synod and confirmed by the Patri- 
arch and Synod on 19 October 1949. In the Academy the instruc- 
tion follows the typical curricular plan for Academies confirmed 
by the Patriarch on 5 September 1951. The following are the sub- 
jects taught at the Seminary: Biblical history of the Old and New 
Testament, Sacred Scriptures, Catechism, Dogmatic Theology, 
Moral Theology, Fundamental Theology, Comparative Theology, 
Practical Guidance for Pastors, Homiletics, Ecclesiastical Ustav, 
Liturgics, General and Russian ecclesiastical history, History of the 
“Raskol” and sactarianism and a critique of their differences with 
Orthodoxy, Constitution of the USSR, ecclesiastical hymnology, 
and the following languages: Russian, Church-Slavonic, Greek, 
Latin, English, German, and French. There are six lessons per 
day. 


In the Academy the same subjects are studied with the 
exception of Catechism, Practical Guidance for Pastors, Ecclesias- 
tical Ustav (Typicon) and Biblical History. The subjects studied 
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are gone into in a wider and more profound manner. The follow- 
ing subjects are studied as well: Pastoral Theology with asceticism, 
Ecclesiastical Archeology in connection with the history of Chris- 
tian Art, Byzantinology and the history of the Slavic Churches, 
Patrology, Logic, Canon Law, and ancient Hebrew. 


In conversation with the educators of te two schools we 
gleaned many other facts and much other interesting information 
on the students’ written work, theses, etc., their participation in 
church services, singing, reading, preaching, etc. We discussed the 
scholarly activities of the Instructors themselves who were work- 
ing on dissertations for the Magisterate and Doctorate. We dis- 
cussed student life at the schools, their extra-curricular activities, 
the discipline of the schools (which is very strict). Instruction at 
the schools is not only free but the students also receive stipends 

in the Seminary, 200 rubles monthly, in the Academy, 260 
rubles. Depending on the quality of work and personal behaviour 
the stipends are increased or decreased up to 50%. Those living 
on campus receive their rooms, heat, light, bath, laundry, and 
linens free of charge. All the students, including externats and cor- 
respondence students on campus, receive four meals daily. Much 
serious consideration is given to the quality and preparation of 
food, the daily calory count being upheld at from 4,000 to 5,000 
and even higher per day! 


As we saw with our own eyes the living conditions of the 
students suffered no serious limitations. Each class of the Semi- 
nary (with the exception of the first) and every course of the 
Academy had at its disposal three rooms: a class room or audito- 
rium, a room for study, and a bedroom. Those in sacred orders 
used separate rooms from the laymen, while the monks had sepa- 
rate cells. All medical care at the schools was free of charge. 


After talking to the Rector and the Inspector (the latter 
has three assistants), we were taken on a tour of the school, visit- 
ing classes in session. We met some of the instructors: Prof. N. D. 
Uspensky, Docent-Archpriest A. Sergenko (a graduate of the Paris 
Institute), and others. In one of the faculty rooms we saw the por- 
traits of former instructors, among them the late Prof. V. V. 
Chetyrkin, and the late Prof. A. I. Sagarda, both of whom were 
graduates of the old Petrograd Academy and who served to unite 
the old Academy with the new in their persons. Both of these men 
had taught in the old Petrograd Academy and were well-known 
before the Revolution. We also saw the large Aktovyj Zal (liter- 
ally, Hall of Acts), i. e. Assembly Hall where important matters 
such as graduations, etc., take place. Its walls were covered with 
the portraits of the hierarchs of St. Petersburg and Leningrad. 


THE LIBRARY 


We visited the library of the theological school which con- 
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tained upwards of 130,000 volumes. The library is located within 
the Academy building and together with the reading room occu- 
pies 571,5 sq. meters of space. The library is built up on the basis 
of the book fund of the former Petrograd Academy which was 
turned over to the present Academy by the State Public Library of 
Leningrad (numbering up to 80,000 books). Additions to the 
library continues systematically. The encyclopedic-lexical reference 
section is well-represented, as well as theological literature in 
foreign languages. The library contains a section dealing with fine 
arts. The library subscribes annually to at least five newspapers 
and over twenty different journals. The library personnel is made 
up of people with many years of bibliographic experience, while 
the head of the personnel has a higher theological education. The 
library has a complete card index system arranged both alphabeti- 
cally by author and under subject headings. In the periodical sec- 
tion we noticed current issues of foreign journals on display, ec- 
clesiastical magazines from other Orthodox countries, Romania, 
etc., as well as our own ONE CHURCH. 


ACADEMIC CHURCH 


The center of religious life and the spiritual nourishment 
of the students is the beautiful Academic Church in the name of 
the Holy Apostle and Evangelist John the Theologian which we 
had the pleasure of visiting. The temple is spacious, light, high, well 
supplied with the necessary items for Divine Service. Important 
to the temple is the wonder-working Icon of the B.V.M. “Zname- 
nija.”” This sacred relic appeared in Russia in the 17th century. The 
royal families of Russia had venerated the Holy Icon as their 
particular patron. Upon the establishment of St. Petersburg as the 
new capital, Peter the Great brought this Icon to the capital and 
placed it in the palace. Tradition states that before his death he 
blessed his daughter Elizabeth as the future monarch with this 
Relic. Many miracles had taken place at this Sacred Icon since 
her appearance in the 17th century. During the last war the Holy 
Icon (and others) had been stolen by the German armed forces 
and were subsequently recovered in abandoned booty trains near 
Riga. In 1948 the Soviet authorities presented this Icon and the 
Icon of Our Lady of Kazan (also at the Academy Church and 
greatly venerated) to the Church authorities in Leningrad. The 
late Metropolitan Gregory thereupon assigned these Icons to the 
Academy in 1948. Since then, believers have given valuables to 
“crown” the Blessed Mother and the Holy Infant, as well as to 
build appropriate shrines. (See also ONE CHURCH Vol. X, pp. 
190-196, 206-210 for complete story on this Holy Icon). 


On all school days the students, the teachers and adminis- 
trative officers of the schools living in the Academy, gather daily 
for morning and evening prayers. The beginning and conclusion 
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The Iconostasis of the Academy Church of St. John the Theologian. In the center 
of the group is the Right Reverend Michael Speransky, Rector 
of the Seminary-Academy. 


of each day is with God, in communion with Him. Daily through- 
out the entire school year services of the daily cycle are celebrated 
in the Academic temple. The various classes are responsible for the 
celebration of the services in turn. Morning services begin at 6:30 
while the evening services are held at 6:00. 


On Sundays and Holydays the Divine Services are con-celebrated 
by all the professors and students in Holy Orders, headed by the 
Rector, Archpriest Michael Speransky. Antiphonal singing by two 
choirs is the basis for the “kliros” singing. At the times laid down 
by the Typicon the two groups of singers come down to meet in 
the center of the temple and sing together. Some of the hymns are 
sung by the entire church, and it must be noted that many people 
who live in this section of the city attend services here regularly 
and consider it their parish church. We were told that the singing 
of the choir is very plain, according to the tones, and accom- 
plished together with a “Kanonarchus.” All of the students and 
instructors receive Communion (“govenie”) during the first and 
seventh weeks of the Great Fast in a body (while of course receiv- 
ing the Sacraments frequently on their own the remainder of the 
year). We were told that the students of the advanced classes in 
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the Seminary and all the Academy students preach daily at the 
evening services for practice. Much effort and attention is devoted 
toward teaching the students the liturgical customs and traditions 
of the Church, making them familiar with the services, teaching 
them to observe the rites with piety and devotion. 


The beauty and welfare of the Academic Church is due to a 
great measure to His Holiness, the Patriarch and his unceasing 
care and personal material assistance. As Metropolitan of Lenin- 
grad for many years before his election as Patriarch, His Holi- 
ness had the welfare of the city, its churches and schools close to 
heart. The Seminary and Academy as a whole, however, probably 
owes more to the late Metropolitan Gregory (Chukov) than to any- 
one else. A graduate of the old St. Petersburg Academy (1895), 
a resident of Leningrad-Petrograd for most of his life after 1918, 
Rector of the Post-Revolutionary Theological Institute in Lenin- 
grad until its demise in 1929, Metropolitan Gregory did more 
for higher theological learning in recent times in the U.S.S.R. than 
probably anyone else. Throughout all the difficult period between 
the two World Wars it was primarily Metropolitan Gregory who 
kept alive the hope of resurrecting the theological schools of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and who played the chief role when 
their new dawn came. This story, however, must be saved for an- 
other time. 


* 


Our general impressions of the Seminary-Academy were 
that this was a place that took its work seriously. All the hopes 
of the Church are placed in the young men now attending these 
schools. It is hoped that they will replace the older priests, will be a 
source of future hierarchs, as well as a source of future educa- 
tors. The discipline at all of the theological schools in Russia is 
very strict, the life is almost monastic to a degree, and the ad- 
ministrative officers of the schools “d6~not put up with any hooli- 
ganism such as the old pre-Revolutionary schools were sometimes 
noted fer. And the students themselves realize the importance of 
their presence at the theological schools. Many of them give up 
lucrative positions in modern Soviet society to enter the priest- 
heod. They are generally drawn from the working class and are 
not in attendance simply because they come from the “Brahman” 
class, i. e. in former times it was traditional for children of clergy 
to follow their father’s footsteps. Almost all of the students enter 
the priesthood and, as a matter of fact, they must sign a paper 
to that effect before they are enrolled in the theological studies. 
No student is enrolled without strict control. Each must present a 
letter from his parish priest or bishop. The examinations are 
strict and the life stricter. It would be impossible for infiltration 
of the student body by undesirable elements, and suspicious cases 
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are dealt with severely. At the time of our visit there were about 450 
graduates of the schools in Holy Orders. Needless to say, the em- 
phasis is on the turning out of parish priests—although the Aca- 
demy is also interested in producing sound scholars. Seventy-five 
percent of the students are young men and the average age is 
somewhere between twenty and thirty vears. 


It is interesting to note that two recent graduates of the 
Leningrad theological schools were consecrated to the episcopacy. 
One of these, Bishop Michael (Chub), born in 1912 near Lenin- 
grad, graduated from the Leningrad Academy in 1950 and was 
appointed lecturer in general church history in the Seminary 
(from 1955 he also lectured on the history of the Ancient Church 
in the Academy). He was consecrated a vicar bishop of the Lenin- 
grad Eparchy on 18 December 1953. On 12 June 1955 Archiman- 
drite Dorotheus (Filipp) a native of the Trans-Carpathian region 
of the Ukraine (born 1913), was consecrated Bishop of Kremenetz. 
From 1951 he had been chaplain of the convent in Mukachev and 
while there, interestingly enough, he enrolled in the correspond- 
ence section of the Leningrad Seminary which he completed suc- 
cessfully. He was enrolled in the Academy at the time of his con- 
secration. Bishop Dorotheus has since been commandeered to 
serve in the Czechoslovak Autocephalous Church where he is 
presently Bishop of Presov. A few days after our departure from 
the Soviet Union, on 25 December 1955 to be exact, a graduate of 
the old Petrograd Academy, Archimandrite John (Alekseev), was 
consecrated Bishop of Tallinn and Estonia. Thus the present 
hierarchy contains representatives of both the new Leningrad 
Academy as well as of the old Petrograd Academy.* 


Before taking our leave of the Academic atmosphere, our 
acquaintance A. F. Shishkin, whom we had known from his trips 
to America in the capacity of secretary to both the late Metropol- 
itan Hermogenes and Archbishop Boris, invited us to visit his 
apartment on the grounds of the school. A. F. Shishkin is a Do- 
cent (lecturer) at the Leningrad Academy and, at the same time, 
the Choir Director at the Theophany-St. Nicholas Cathedral in 
Leningrad. A. F. Shishkin has had the privilege of travelling 
rather extensively abroad as secretary and assistant to various 
bishops. He spent some time in Czechoslovakia, and while living 
in Berlin he was editor of the short-lived journal of the Berlin 
diocese, “The Voice of Orthodoxy.” This journal which was in 
existence for about 2-1/2 years (from 1952 to 1954) contained 
some excellent materials—especially articles by various professors 


* Since this writing, a third graduate of these schools has been elevated to the episcopacy. 
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of the Leningrad Academy. Shishkin, like Pariisky and others 
connected with the Leningrad schools, is also a composer and has 
written some excellent things for church choirs. His simple set- 
ting of Psalm 33 is sung by several church choirs in this country 
in both Slavonic and English. As a journalist Shishkin’s articles 
have appeared from time to time in the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, and he wrote some excellent articles while editing The 
Voice of Orthodoxy in Berlin. Several of his writings appeared 
in One Church. 


A. F. Shishkin lives on the second floor of the apartment 
building which is apparently reserved for faculty members of the 
Seminary-Academy. Inside his quarters we met his wife, a gray- 
haired lady of small stature, who was most cordial. We also met 
A. F. Shishkin’s three year old grandson. We found the apartment 
very pleasant. It contains three rooms, a bath and a kitchen. In 
the living room we saw that one complete wall was filled with 
books stacked two deep on each shelf and books in other places 
as well. Shishkin presented each of us with a little memento, some- 
thing personal of his, to remember him by. One was a little icon of 
St. Alexander painted on wood, another a wood carving of Christ 
carrying the Cross, both executed by artists in The Holy Land, 
and others. 


Even though it was still before noon, the geographic position 
of Leningrad makes the winter sun appear for but a short time, 
it looked like late afternoon at sunset time when we left the Semi- 
nary-Academy. After lunch we were treated to a ride on the Lenin- 
grad subway, stopping at each station to view it and proceeded 
to the end of the line. The Leningrad system was as yet incomplete 
at the time of our visit. Here, as in Moscow, the subway stations 
are marvels of beauty, except we felt they were built to match the 
“feel” of the city and had less color than those in Moscow. We 
thought however, they were most pleasantly decorated in the rich 
inarbles, etc., and were in good taste. 


J.0.D., F.S.K., D.F.A. 


(To be concluded) 











